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Increasing Pay Station Traffic at Railroad Stations. 


In not a few cities there exists an excellent opportun- 


i 


y to increase the earnings of telephone pay stations lo- 
cated at important railroad terminals or depots. Observa- 
tion of the facilities offered to the public in different cases 
shows that there is room for a broader publicity of the 
telephone than at present frequently obtains. The passen- 


ger alighting from his train sometimes has to walk two 


or three hundred feet before he can reach a pay station, 
The 


service May be inadequately advertised; there may be no 


perhaps even further. existence of the pay station 


use of illuminated signs at night or in the darkened train- 
shed, to suggest to the traveler the immediate availability 
of the service; and again, there may be so few instruments 
installed that many would-be customers get discouraged 
while waiting for other people to finish talking. 

Local conditions obviously should control the location of 
pay stations on railroad property, but in general, in large 
stations where the traffic is sufficient to warrant the estab- 
lishment of an operator at certain hours, the plan of locat- 
ing most of the instruments in the main waiting room is 
excellent, provided that the opportunity to secure business 
outside is not neglected. It is a great convenience to be 
able to reach a telephone within a few seconds after a 
train pulls into the station and when one is late in meeting 
an appointment, every moment saved may mean a great 
deal. The practice of connecting certain world-famous trains 


with the local telephone system as soon as a station stop is 
made is thoroughly in line with the best management of 
the commercial side of the art. Even if very little direct 


business should result from such a connection, the adver- 
tising a company obtains from the association of its service 
with the name of a renowned limited express is of the most 
valuable kind. Telephone men are often inclined to think 
that the value of the service is adequately appreciated by 
the public, but as yet there does not begin to be the amount 
of pay station traffic handled in the larger cities that will 
be enjoyed when the convenience and low cost of this class 


We 


are apt to think that the telephone is now almost omni- 


of service is brought home to the people as a whole. 


present in densely populated communities, but it is not so. 
The nub of the whole question of popularizing telephone 
pay station traffic lies in making the service so cheap and 


so convenient that no one can afford to neglect using it. 
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There is that the establishment of a 5-cent 


local 


service down to the limit ot cheapness at the pay station. 


no que stion 


exchange rate for a 3-minute conversation brings the 


This means that one can arrive in a city and substantially 
visit the party desired in probably from 1 to 5 per cent 
of the time and at half the cost of a journey by trolley to 
and from the station. Often a telephone pay station lo- 
cated near the train enables a man to transact his business 
or modify his appointments in the two or three minutes 
while the train stands in the station. All this means less 


money spent on letter postage and telegrams and more put 


into telephony. It costs little to make trial installations of 


telephone sets near the train gates; the expense of operat 


iuminated signs is slight; and the facility with 


ing a few 
which available pay station service can be advertised in 
time tables and folders, and even on dining car menus calls 


for an energetic development of this class of business as 


means of increasing the attractiveness of any railroad 


transportation facilities available 


> 





Telephone Directory Names vs. Telephones 


telephone 


from the very beginning of the business, 1t 


has been customary to! the companies to issue to subscrib 


ers, lists of users of their service. In these lists or direc 
tories appear not only an alphabetical list of the subscrib 
ers. but. for the convenience of users and patrons, duplic 

tions in names are made, to a limited extent. Thus, undet 
the head of “City” would appear all telephones used 
by the municipality; and the same list would also ap 
pear under the proper name of the city, greatly to. thi 
advantage of the public \gain, it is customary in list 
ing the railroad telephones to do the sam« Thus ap 
pears in most directories under “Northwestern Railroad,” 
a full list of telephones, while the same list also appears 


“Chicago & Northwestern Railway Com 


under the name 

pany.” This duplication is frequently true of prominent 
firms having several members, where listings are often 
made of each partner. This duplication of names in the 


telephone directory was, and is almost wholly In connec 


tion with business telephones—seldom among residences 


Until very recent years, it was the rule that more names 


appeared in the directories than were the actual number 


of telephones in service. This is today true in a large ma 


jority of exchanges 


llowever, in those cities where the private branch ex 


change business has been largely developed, the exchange 
directories do not contain as many subscribers’ names and 


listings as the telephones in service. This is well exempli 


fied.in Toledo, where the Home Telephone Company has 


not only established private branch exchanges in all the 


leading hotels, but has installed an unusually large number 


of private exchanges in the leading mercantile and manu 


facturing institutions and apartment houses, until the actual 


telephones now in use exceed the list in the directory. 


The Toledo Home Telephone Company had over 
12.000 telephones in April last. while its directory con 
tained but 8166 names in listings. The Central Union 
(Bell) Company claimed about 8800 telephones in service, 


ind its directory showed 8542 names, of which a large num 
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ber were duplicate listings. The Bell private branch ex- 
changes are few. 

lt is but natural that in the case of additional telephones 
added to the private branch exchange there should be no 
additional listings in the directory. 

While, however, the telephone directories in cities hav- 
ing a large number of the private branch exchanges are 
not good authority as to the actual number of telephones 
in service, yet a comparison of the directories of com- 
duplicate 
As a 


matter of fact, owing to the repetition of the names of 


peting exchanges gives ample credit to the 


users—those having telephones in both systems. 


many business telephones, as stated, the actual duplica- 
tion of users is much less than the checking of the com 
peting directories will show. 


The 


of competing 


recent results of the checking of large number 


telephone directories, by the International 


Independent Telephone Association were given by 


TELEPHONY in the issue of June 12. In the case of 


Toledo it showed 7% per cent of duplication in names of 





users, Of which duplication over 80 per cent were names 
ot users of business telephones. It is very probable thai 
there are less than 5 per cent of the duplicate users of the 
two systems in Toledo, 

When it is recalled that before the competition caused 
by the advent of the Home company, there were but 2200 
telephones in that city, the benefits to the community 
of competition with the Bell exchang ( ere force 
fully seen 
New Uses of the Telephone. 

The great future of the’ telephone business is being mad 
clearer every day by the new uses to which the instrument 
is being continually put. Every time such a new use is dis 


covered, the profitableness of the business is improved and th 
value of the capital invested in it, increased 


Many new uses which are discovered for the telephone 
became firmly established by being approved by legal authority. 
Two new uses on the way to be thus legally approved have re 
cently come to our attention, The London Law Journal, com 
menting om an unreported decision by a judge of the London 


bill of 


exchange cannot be given by telephone, says that it does not 


City Court, to the effect that notice of dishonor of a 


find anything in the Bills of Exchange Act to justify this 
view. The Act says that the notice may be given by writ- 
ing, or by personal communication, and to either the party 


himself or his agent. Admitting the difficulty of proving that 
the party to whom the notice was given, was the party in- 
tended, or his proper agent for that purpose, the Law Jour 
nal says that there is “no justification for the view, that no- 
take to be the verbal 


tice by telephone, which we same as a 


notice, is invalid.” 

\nother recent legal opinion is to the effect that the ac- 
knowledgement of a deed by telephonic communication between 
the grantor and a notary public, is valid. So the Spokane Su 


perior Court declared in the decision of the case of Moore ys. 


Spokane Country Club. Mrs. Moore’s acknowledgment of the 
instrument was by telephone, upon which ground she con- 
tested its validity. The acknowledgment, and consequently 


thx deed, were held valid 
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The Man Who Puts in the ’Phone and What 
He Says to the New Subscriber 


By Joshua Wilkinson 


Charles Harris started in as a lineman for an Indepen- 
dent company in Maine. He, was promoted to the posi- 
tion of exchange manager, and later made superintendent 
of construction. Finally he landed in the chair of general 
manager of a healthy young company, connecting about 
a thousand subscribers. 

Not long ago I| visited him in this capacity and found 
him about eight o’clock in the evening in his private office. 
He was alone. the windows were open and he was sitting 
at his roll-top desk, tilted back in his chair, reflectively 
engaged with his old, crooked stemmed briar pipe. The 
bald spot on the 


in his chair and crossing his feet over the sliding arm of 
his desk, “there is a great chance for timely missionary 
work when you are putting in the telephone, and I often 
make it the very occasion for a visit to some particularly 
conservative old customer who has held off from taking 
a telephone until the very last minute. Just about the time 
the installer arrives, I get around, to kind of start things 
off right. 
experimental period, when the telephone is first put in, it 


First impressions are important, and during the 


is a mighty good thing to make the experiment an enthu 
siastic success. If the new subscriber sours on the service 


by misunderstand- 





1 


top of his head 


shone through the 


] 


tobacco smoke lik. 
a full moon 
through an autumn 
haze 

\fter the prelim 
inary greetings | 


took the visitor’s 


ing the methods or 
the intentions of 





the company, and 
by not knowing 
how to use his tel 
ephone to the best 
advantage, he will 
make up his mind 
that a telephone is 








chair, and the con 
versation naturalls 
reverted to shop 
lor some time | 
had been intereste 
1 


111 Tike prope e train 





ing of maintenanc« | 








and construction 








men for small ex 





change and small 
company work. | 
was. desirous. of 
getting this veter 
an’s opinion on the 
subject, and I be 





gan my CrOSS-@X 





amination. 

“What do you 
think the man who 
puts in the tele- 
phone should say 





to the new sub- 
secriber ?” 

“Well, a good 
many telephone 
men seem to think 














a much over esti- 
mated luxury. The 
first month’s _ bill 
will stare him in 


the face as a re- 





minder of what he 
thinks 





i S poor 
judgment. On the 
other hand, sup- 
pose I tell him how 
to use a telephone 
and how to apply 
the service to his 
particular business 
or needs, remind 





him of certain peo- 
ple or firms that he 
can reach in con- 
nection with his 





business, and give 
him a list of towns 
or rural sections 
that he can com- 
municate with free 




















or for a few cents 
iain ate a call and mention 








the less he says  +the First Month’s Bill Will Stare Him 


and the quieter. 
quicker and cleaner 
he does the installation work the better. I think so, too!” 

“Possibly, but don’t you find in many places that the in- 
stalling of a telephone is of great interest to the prospec- 
tive subscriber and his family. Even in the smaller places 
of business, doesn’t the proprietor often watch the opera- 
tion with considerable interest, and ply the installer with 
questions not only about the workings of a telephone but 
also about the other subscribers, the places that can be 
reached and about many other things pertaining to the 
company and the business in general?” 

“T suppose so—and do you know, I have often thought 
about that very thing myself.” replied C. H., sitting back 


in the Face as a Reminder of What He 
Thinks Is Poor Judgment. 


the number of sub- 
scribers he can get 
there—then he is 
able to take advantage of the full benefits of the serv- 
ice from the outset, and his first impression will be one 
of convenience rather than of expense. Before now | 
have christened the new subscriber’s telephone by calling 
up a number of firms and people, and telling then: that the 
telephone has just been put in. Incidentally, this adver 
tised my business, too. A little attention will please the 
subscriber, a little instruction will give him confidence, and 
a few suggestions will enable him to appreciate his tele 
phone from the very first day. He becomes enthusiastic 
from the start; he will endorse the service to his friends: 
his opinion will form favorably toward the company. If 


169 
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future troubles should come, they won’t be so liable to find 
him with a chip on his shoulder.” 

“Tt is for almost exactly this purpose that I would train 
my installers.” 

“Well, the instrument men should not be supposed to 
do the manager’s work, should they?” 
instrument men to the 
Why not train them for 


“But you often good 
management of small exchanges. 
it?” 

“Perhaps you are right, but it is about all anyone can 
do to train them to install instruments according to stand- 


promote 


ard specifications!” 
“O, I don’t know—not if you pick the right kind of men.” 
“Scholars ain’t looking for installers’ jobs.” 
“That gives you all the better chance,” I retorted with 
smile, greatly to hear what he would say. 
“Perhaps so!” he replied with a twinkle in his eye. “This 
“Subscribers’ Agent’s” 


> 


idea of picking installers to do 
stunts along with putting in a telephone never occured to 
I fully realize the need of 


about it, it looks more rea- 


me before, although, as I said, 
something like it. As I think 
sonable.” 

“Of course it’s reasonable,” I replied, sitting forward in 
my chair and warming up to my favorite theme; “you un- 
derstand I’m thinking about the smaller companies that 
can’t afford to separate Agent” 
department—a company where not only the managers and 
solicitors, but every one from the groundmen up, must get 
for the home team. My hobby is, train 
every man to be a booster. Why, Great Scott, man, there 
isn’t better advertisement in the world than the right kind 
of word-of-mouth conversation. Did you ever see a real 
telephone man who objected to using his mouth? Instead 
of training plant and maintenance men to talk, the great 
problem has been to train them not to talk. My theory 
is that their education should be positive and not negative; 
to talk, train them how to 


maintain a “Subscribers’ 


down and root 


instead of training them not 
talk!” 

“May be you are No one yet has made a very 
great success il) training them not to talk, excepting the old 
Bell There time that company 
would fire an employe for telling you what time it was! 


right. 


company. was a when 


Possibly we would have better luck in training them to talk 


right.” 
“That’s it! If they must talk, let them talk right!” 
“Then I suppose if it takes them all day to install a 
telephone when there is a base ball game going on, they 
will come back with the time charged up to good adver- 
tising!” 


“And now they come back with it charged up to difficult 
If you hire that kind 
Only now you 


installation—so what’s the difference! 
of men you are up against it. are less par- 
ticular in the kind of men you hire for plant and main- 
tenance work than you would be if you were going to hire 
them to train according to my theory. Therefore, since 
the character of the men under my plan would be higher, 


the likelihood of Of 


course, you understand that my plan is not that in- 


“soldiering’ would be much less. 


the 
staller should in every case go to work and hunt up some- 


talk to 


to talk when the opportunity presents itself to the best 


one to it is my idea that he be expertly trained 
advantage, or when there is some special case like the one 
you cited a few moments 

“How would you train 


”? 
ago. 


them?” he inquired with increas- 
ing interest 

“Today we usually hire our plant and maintenance men 
shows an aptitude for 
He is trained by sending him out as a helper 
with a man who has had more experience. In sume cases 
attempt is made to teach him the 


by taking on any young fellow who 


mechanics. 


a more or less earnest 
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elementary principles of electricity in general, and their 
application to the telephone in particular. Very often, how- 
ever, he is taught only the circuits. All he really knows 
is where the ‘red, green and yellow’ go—merely an effort 
of memory and not of knowledge. He knows nothing 
about the theory or the practical principles of cither the 
telephone or of electricity in general. Of course. I don’t 
mean to say that they are all like this today—many of them 
are bright, well educated young fellows, ambitious and all 
that. But under my plan they would all have to be this. 
If you are going to pick men to train according to my 
theory, are going to pick men with enough in- 
telligence to soon grasp the working principles of electric- 


you 


ity and the telephone. You are not going to hire a man 
just because he looks strong enough to bore through a sill, 
drive a ground rod, and handle a hammer and screw driver 
The first advantage will be an improve- 
They will be 


in good shape. 
ment in the personnel of the men. 
do better, quicker and more conscientious work when they 
know the real whys and wherefores, and when they de- 
pend upon intelligent judgment as well as upon printed 
The first step 
that they really know the working principles of the tele- 
Then they can the them 
selves and see why the ‘red, green and yellow’ connect 
where they do. Later they can easily learn switchboard 


specifications. in training will be to see 


phone. figure out circuits for 


circuits as well as sub-station circuits. They are then in 


a better position to steadily advance to greater respon 
The result will be that 
gradually become resourceful enough for any 


sibilities. your organization will 
emergency: 
if a man dies or goes back on you, there will be some one 
on the job capable of taking his place without the necessity 
of your importing a new and expensive man, unfamiliar 
with your methods and company. 

“Now these 


main point of 


are all advantages absolutely aside from the 
The next step in the training is 
the He 


was 


my theory. 
the 


know when the telephone was invented, how it 


to teach him business end of game. should 


first 
premeted, the career of the Bell company up to 1893, the 



































Christened the New Subscriber’s Telephone by Calling Up Sev- 
eral Firms, Telling Them That the Telephone Had 
Just Been Put In. 


beginning of competition and the development of the busi- 
ness up to the present—this is general. Then he should 
know the history of telephony in your own town, county 
and state. Upon this general foundation he should build 
up a thorough knowledge of his own company. He should 
be familiar with its development, its number of subscrib- 


able to. 


ge eomry os 





morte 


ey 
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ers in all exchanges, its toll line possibilities, its rates. I 
have enumerated many requirements, but they do not rep- 
resent an impossible or even a very difficult stunt to re- 
quire of any young man of ordinary intelligence. A few 
weeks of training—a little every day—systematically and per- 
severingly undertaken by a competent maintenance foreman 

















Sitting at His Roll Top Desk, Tilted Back in His Chair, Reflec- 
tively Engaged With His Old Crooked Stemmed Briar Pipe. 
or manager, will do the trick. The fourth step is to teach 
him to ‘meet the public.” This step depends upon the other 
three In order they come as follows: First, picking the 
right man; second, training him thoroughly in theory and 
in practice of elementary electricity; third, training him 
thoroughly in the history and the statistics of the business. 
If he is good enough to get the job, and to pass the next 
two steps, you won’t have to worry about his ability to do 

justice to the company when meeting the public.” 

“T know, but, my boy, we can’t afford to hire college 
graduates to put in telephones and professors to teach 
them.” 

“Why not—you can hire a college graduate now-a-days 
for ten dollars a week. and a good live professor for twelve 
hundred a year, but you don’t need either. In every town 
of two or three thousand inhabitants there are a dozen or 
two good, common-school, young fellows dead anxious for 
jobs as good as the installer’s and with chances as good for 
promotion as they should be. As for a professor—every 
telephone man worthy of the job of manager, or even head 
maintenance man or wire chief ought to know as much 
about the business as my theory requires, or lose his job! 
Telephone companies must progress with the times like 
every other business. Every year the standards of require- 
ments for employes in all lines are advancing. The time 
is fast approaching when the man without a good com- 
mon-school education, a clear character and ordinary com- 
mon-sense will have to dig in the streets.for a living. There 
is no reason why telephone companies should hire ditch 
diggers to put in telephones. The men who install your 
telephones should be your future managers and engineers. 
Why not pick them from the bright, young fellows in your 
town with this idea in view?” 

“T don’t know but what you are right, at that!” 

“Of course I am right, and as for training them, just get 
the idea firmly rooted in your managers’ and chief instal- 
Jers’ minds. Get two or three trained and the precedent wil}! 
be established. When the standard is once set, the rest 
will be easier. Men won’t be hired who can’t fill the bill. 
Those who apply will be very willing to accept the re- 
quirements as a condition which they must meet to make 
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good. New men can serve their apprenticeship with con- 
sequently better trained men, and this, in supplement to the 
systematic scheme of instructions that they receive at the 
office, will render proper training a simple and almost auto- 
matic operation.” 

“Then you won’t have to train them what to say to the 
subscriber—that is, not give them any set story or ‘dia- 
logue’?” 

“Certainly not; first hire the right kind of men, teach 
them the business carefully and then they will be able to 
represent your company creditably to the public. However, 
if there is any special story or statistics that you want ad- 
vertised, give them the main points, and they will have 
sense enough to apply it to the individual intelligence of 
their listeners.” 

“Well, it is certainly worth thinking about. Let’s go 
home to sleep on it till morning!” 

He banged down his desk and we both went home. 





Operating Costs for a Five Hundred Station Exchange. 
By W. J. Stadelman. 

The following discussion is intended to cover points of 
interest to operators of small exchanges who are considering 
rates, and relative increase of expense with growth in the 
number of stations. On this discussion of the insta.lation of, 
and income from a telephone plant consisting of 500 sub- 
scribers, the installation is based on an average cost of $40 
per station for business telephones and $60 per station for 
residence telephones. The income is figured at $2 for busi- 
ness and $10 for residence service. These figures are used 
so as to make comparison easy. You would get the same 
class of results, no matter what your installation or income 
was, so long as the ratio is the same. 

[ base my argument on a growing plant with the follow- 
ing increase: 

200 installed in the first six months; 100 installed each six 
months thereafter; first installation of 200 divided into 100 
business, 100 residence. The first installation of telephones 
covers practically all the business houses. anJ the future 
growth is dependent entirely on residence telephones. From 
this condition it is easy to show that the income per telephone 
is less as you uevelop your territory. Note the following: 

100 business telephones at $2, $200; 100 residence telephones 
at $1, $100; total income, $300; average per month, $1.50 per 
telephone. 

100 business telephones at $2, $200; 200 residence telephones 
at $1, $200; total income, $400; average per month, $1.33 per 
telephone. 

100 business telephones at $2, $200; 200 residence telephones 
at $3, $300; total income, $500; average per month, $1.25 per 
telephone. 

100 business telephones at $2, $200; 400 residence telephones 
at $1, $400; total income, $600; average per month, $1.20 per 
telephone. 

The above gives your income, the following your installa- 
tion. 

100 business telephones at $40, $4,000; 100 residence tele- 
phones at $60, $6,000; total, $10,000; average per telephone, 
$50. 

100 business telephones at $40, $4,000; 200 residence tele- 
phones at $60, $12,000; total, $16,000; average per telephone, 
$53.5 

100 business telephones at $40, $4,000; 300 residence tele- 
phones at $60, $18,000; total, $22,000; average per telephone, 


hm» 


$55. 

100 business telephones at $40, $4,000; 400 residence tele- 
phones at $60, $24,000; total, $28,000; average per telephone, 
$56. 

The first 200 shows an average cost of $50.00 on an income 
of $1.50 per month per telephone. With 300 installed your 
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cost per installation is $53.30, income per month, per telephone 
$1.33; 400 installed, average cost of installation $55, income 
per month $1.25; 500 installed, average cost per installation 
$56, income per month $1.20. This thoroughly demonstrates 
that we must make our initial rental charge high, so as to 
overcome the losses of additional cost per installation, to say 
nothing of the additiona: cost of maintenance caused by being 
compelled to build long lines in order to reach the outlying 
residence subscribers. 

In valuing your new business after your first six months of 
operation, the depreciation is also a factor and must be con- 
sidered. You have proportionately more poles, wire and cable 
drops and all the other accessories to keep up. If you operate 
a small plant and are compelled to go from house to house to 


make collections you will find that it will cost you more per 
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telephone to collect after your original installation. Taking 
all these things into consideration the only equitable plan 
for building up a telephone property is to base your rental 
on a sliding scale, providing, that you have not the measured 
service system of charging in operation. This is the really 
true and fair system upon which to base your charges for 
the phone service. 

The railway commissions of various states are continually 
preaching against discrimination. As a matter of fact, we, 
as telephone operators, are violating the spirit of the discrim- 
inatory laws by charging the shoemaker a flat business rate 
and at the same time charging the same rate to the butcher 
and grocer, when the latter two named use their telephones 
at least ten times as much, and receive ten times the value in 


service as does the shoemaker. 


Explanation of Accounting System for Neb- 
raska Telephone Companies 


The Nebraska Railway Commission has issued the follow 
ing in pamphlet form which explains the system of accounting 
prescribed by the Commission in its previous circular, which 
was published in full in TELEPHONY, issues of June 19 and 
June 26, 1909, 

Explanation of Accounting System. 

The main idea in preparing this system of accounting has 
heen to make it as simple as possible and still make it applic 
able to companies which come under classes B and C, as de- 
scribed in Circular No. 37. In order to do this, it was neces- 
sary to show all primary and sub-accounts on the posting sheet 
(which we will hereafter term the “Distribution Ledger’), 
so that class 2B companies would have all the accounts called 
for in Circular No. 37. Class C companies will not need to 
use the subdivision accounts shown on the distribution ledger. 

In view of the fact that this circular letter must cover all of 
the subject matter and be a general set of instructions to all 
‘ompanies, both large and small, it may be well to briefly 
discuss the different systems of book-keeping in a_ primary 
way, in order that the proposed system may be more readil; 
understood, 


In the accounting and book-keeping of any business there 
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re some problems which are unchangeable, no matter what 
he business may be. The information to be obtained is the 
same in all kinds of business, i. e.: (1) How much have ] 


received and what is due me for service performed; (2) How 


-t 


much has it cost me to perform that service? These facts 
could be ascertained if but one account was kept of a cash 
business. To illustrate this point let us stppose that we open 
an account called “Expense,” the left hand page headed “Debit” 
and the right hand page headed “Credit.” All money collected 
is charged to this account, and all money paid out is credited 
to this account. It is self-evident that whenever these two 
columns are footed and the difference between them found, 
that difference will represent the loss or gain of the business 
for the period covered. By this method of bookkeeping, 
however, it would be impossible to tell how much revenue 
had been received from the different kinds of service per 
formed, or what amounts had been paid out for the various 
expenses. For this reason such a system of accounting 
would be of no value to the ordinary business venture 

Let us now consider briefly the difference between single 
and double entry bookkeeping. Ina single entry set of books 
no regard is paid to the matter of maintaining a balance be 
tween the credits and debits of the business. Each entry is 


expected to represent the actual transaction, without regard 


to the corresponding account that is affected by that trans 
action. If John Doe buys a sack of flour, a hat and a garden 
rake, and asks to have them charged to his account, the entt 
in a single entry set of books would appear something lik 
this: 
John Doe Debit 
Sack flour $1.00, Hat $ .50, Rake §$ .50 cea P ecw . $2.06 
When he pays for these items the entry would be 
John Doe Credit 
Cash... pack atone des $2.00 


By this method it is apparent that no effort is made to find 
out why a business shows a gain or a loss. Let us use the 


» clearly show the difference between the 


above illustration t 
single and double entry systems of book-keeping. Suppos« 
the business is a general merchandise store, and it is desirable 
to keep the hardware, dry goods and grocery departments 
separate. In the John Doe transaction mentioned above, with 
the single entry system, no separation between these depart 
ments would appear. Should a double entry system be used 
in connection with Mr. Doe’s: purchase, the journal entry 


would then appear as follows: 


Debit Credit 
SN I oe kc gs aan eae he CA eee ee a4 Oke woe ee $2.00 
To Grocery Department......... , $1.00 
Toe HarG@ware Department... ccccvceccccecsece = 
V4 


To Dry Goods Department. .......ccccscscees 
and when Mr. Doe paid for these goods the entry would be: 
Debit Credit 


$2.00 
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From this example it is evident that the total amount 
received from any one of these three departments of the 
business can be readily ascertained at any time; and when 
the different department accounts have been properly 
charged with all goods bought for that department, the 
difference between the cost price and sales price, plus the 
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stock on hand, will show whether the department in 
question is making or losing money. 

The above is, in the main, the idea carried out in the Com- 
mission’s system of accounting, i. e.: the proper distribution 
of earnings and expenses of operating telephone companies 
to the accounts called for by Circular No. 37. 

Explanation of Blanks. 

In order that the accounting system may be more readily 
understood, we will first give a list of the blanks and books 
that are recommended, and then explain each in detail. 

Item No. 1. Cash received stub book. 

Item No. 2. Cash paid out stub book. 


Item No 3. Bank check book. 


Invoice re cord book 
Item No. 5. Four-column journal. 
Item No. 6. Distribution ledger. 
Item No. 7. Individual subscriber’s ledger. 
Item No. 8. General and operation ledger. 


Recognizing the fact that this circular will be used by some 
operating companies desiring to change their present system 
of accounting throughout, the Commission has thought proper 
to propose a system that will be complete in every detail. With 
this object in view, the system has been perfected so that the 
basis of all journal entries will be provided for, and where 
the system is adopted care should be taken to see that all 
transactions, of whatever nature, are entered on the blanks 
provided, and a thorough understanding should be had of the 
proper account to charge and credit, as fully explained in 
Circular No. 37. 

litem No. 1. Explanation of Cash Received Stub Book: 

The cash received stub book, a specimen sheet of which is 
attached to the circular, marked “Exhibit A,” has been pre- 
pared so that it can be used both as a statement of account 
to customers and a basis from which to make the proper 
entries direct to the journal. Every cent of money taken in 


from any source whatever must be entered on the cash 


received stub book. These blanks wil! be put up in books 
of 100 pages, and should be numbered consecutively 
throughout the fiscal year. A carbon sheet may be placed 


between the receipt which is given. to the party paying the 
money and the stub which remains in the book. The one 
thing to be remembered in connection with this book, is 
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that all cash received must be entered on the stub, 
and some notation made thereon to show for what purpose the 
money was paid in. If a stockholder pays for the purchase of 
shares of stock it must be entered on the cash received stub 
book. If $100.00 is borrowed from the bank it must be entered 
on the cash received stub book. Before starting to write 
up the journal the cash received stub book must be gone 
through and the proper accounts credited in the space provided 
on the blank for that purpose. Care should be taken to show 
on the journal the stub number of the cash received stub book, 
so that should it become necessary to refer back to an entry, 
the journal will show the number of the stub. 

The cash received stub book, when used in connection with 
the cash paid out stub book, will enable the accounting com 
pany to keep a check on the cash drawer from day to day. 
The amount placed in the drawer in the morning, plus the 
amount received during the day, as shown by the cash re 
ceived stub book, less the amount paid out, as shown by the 
cash paid out stub book, must represent the cash in the drawer 
at the end of the day. If this amount does not agree wii! 
the cash on hand, there has been some error made and _ the 
day’s business should be gone over at once and the mistake 
corrected. If this is done each day, it will materially assist 
the book-keeper in maintaining a balance of all of his books. 
Item No. 2. Explanation of Cash Paid Out Stub Book: 

The method to be used in writing up the cash received stub 
book in the journal will be fully explained under item No. 5. 

The cash paid out stub book, a specimen sheet of which is 
attached to the circular; marked “Exhibit B,” has been 
prepared so that it may be used as a basis for the journal 
entries of all cash paid out. These blanks will be put up 
in books of 100 pages, which should be numbered consec- 
utively throughout the fiscal year. If an error is made on 
one of these stubs, the stub should be marked “Cancelled” 
and allowed to remain in the book, so that all of the pages 
in the book can be accounted for at any time. There are 
just two important things to be remembered in connection 
with the cash paid out stub book, 1. e.: 

1. Never pay out any money for any purpose until a 
record has been made of the transaction on this book. 

2. Never fail to state on each stub for what purpose 
the money is paid out, so that when you come to write up 
this book on the journal you will be able to charge the 
proper account, as explained in Circular No. 37 


Space has been provided on this blank so that the proper 
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account to be charged can be entered thereon, This should 
be done carefully by someone thoroughly conversant with the 
instructions given in Circular No. 37. 

The cash paid out stub book must be properly handled to get 
satisfactory results. When $100.00 is deposited in the bank 
an entry must be made on the cash paid out book, and the 
same in all other cases where cash is paid out. As explained 
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in connection with the cash received stub book, the cash paid 
book must be used in connection with the cash received 
book in balancing the cash drawer for the day. 

The method of handling cash as explained in items Nos. 1 


out 


and 2, has been adopted for the reason that by having these 
entries handled in this manner, the original transaction can be 
transferred to the journal with the least possible liability of 
error; and by having the cash received and cash paid out defi- 
nitely divided, the charges and credits can be written up on the 
More than one cash received 
One or 
more may be given to the collectors and one retained in the 
to that all of the books in 


journal in a more concise form. 
stub book may be in use at the same time, if desired. 
must be taken 


office, but care see 


use are written up in the journal. 


Item No. 3. Explanation of Bank Check Book: 

The bank check book stubs should be used as a basis in 
making charges against accounts for which checks are issued 
It is desirable to provide a check book with sufficient room on 


the stub to make necessary notations showing for what purpos« 
the \ll be 
secutively throughout the fiscal year, and in making the journal 
should be 


a ready reference can be had to same if it should become neces 


check was issued. checks should numbered con 


entrv the number of the check shown, in order that 


sary to trace back to the origin of any check. 


The method of writing up the bank check stubs in the jour 
fully explained under item No. 5 


Record Book: 


rect rad be r¢ Kx, 


nal will be more 
Item No. 4. Explanation of 
NX ) 


Invoice 


definite form is provided for the invoice 


Handling Long 
By Geo 


A complete description of or methods for the handling 


of detail 
this 


long distance traftic would entail such a mass 


that it 


of 


matter would not be possible to present it in 


papel [ shall, therefore, attempt to present only a gen 
eral outline of the subject and such detail descriptions as 
most interest or value 


might be considered of the 


of two 
call, 
in the beginning brings in a condition that is likely 
That the 


quality 


It is usually necessary to use the facilities OI 


more companies in the handling of any long distance 


and this 
less troublesome. service to 
be 
distinguish any difference in the 


the 


to prove more or 


the patron should of a uniform and that he 


should be 


when 


unable to qual 
call 


another is 
the 


ity his passes from line of one 


company to 


that of self-evident. To attain such a condition 


means adoption of standard operating methods, the 


fitting of them to local conditions in such a manner as not 


to disturb the general scheme, and their practical applica- 
tion in the handling of every-day business. This sounds 
simple, but in it lies the secret of what might be called 
“smooth-flowing long distance traffic’, and the success of 


the service from the patron’s standpoint 
APPARATUS. 

Some of the conditions, methods and work necessary to 
attain this ideal condition may now be enlarged upon. The 
tools” essential to the handling of long distance traffic 
may be briefly said to be switchboard apparatus and toll 
circuits. I shall speak of these only as they appear to the 
operator at work on the board. I am convinced that tele 


phone men and the manufacturers have not given this point 


the attention it deserves \ workman may do fair work 
with a good chisel without a handle, but at the least he 
will be seriously handicapped, and the chances are against 


*A paper presented at the annual convention of the Interna- 
Independent 


tional Telephon: Association, December 1, 1908. 
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but a book suitable for keeping this record can be had at almost 
any stationery supply store. It is quite necessary that some 
suitable book be provided for keeping this record, so that all 
charges for material either for new construction or 
maintenance of the plant, may be entered direct from the in- 
voices to the journal. All charges for material should be made 
as soon as the invoice is received, or at least as soon as the 
goods are in possession of the operating company. It is desir- 
able to use a book for this record that can also be used in the 
capacity of a ledger, in order that the credits and debits of in- 


used, 


dividual firms may be entered in connection with the invoices. 
The method of entering accounts payable will be fully explained 
under item No. 5. It must be remembered in this connection 
that entries cannot be properly made against the several con- 
struction or operation accounts from the check book, at the 


time the account is paid, as has been the custom of a great 
many companies in the past. The plan must be to credit the 
firm you owe, and charge the proper account, as soon as you 


know you have the material in your possession. 


There is no place provided on the distribution ledger fot 


entering individual accounts, either accounts payable or ac 


counts receivable, but this will be more fully explain 


Nos. 5 and 6 


Where an invoice book is not provided as mentioned above, 
some system may be adopted for filing invoices, and the a 
counts payable grouped in the back part of the general and 
operation ledger 

(To be Concluded) 
. ae x 
Distance Traffic 
K. Gann 
him. As an example, I have in mind a toll board in service 
at a certain office which has no writing space on the key- 
shelf, and it is necessary for the operator to lean over to 
one side to make a ticket. When the writing of tickets 1s 
so essential a part of the toil operators’s work, can any 
one ifmagine a more inconvenient arrangement? 

To the operator, the essential features of a properly de- 
signed toll board are: 

1. A strip or strips of jacks, preferably multipled in 
each position or section, in which appear all the circuits 
terminating in her office \ designation strip, on which 


called 


on any particular line, should be placed directly over the 


should be plainly marked all stations that can be 


jacks. Visual busy signals should be provided on all boards 
of three or more positions 

2 \ strip of jacks containing the trunks to the local 
board or boards. <A designation strip should also be pro- 
vided here, plainly marked with the name of the office and 
the number of the trunk. This layout will, of course, vary 


according to local conditions. 
3. A strip of jacks containing the inter-position trunks, 
or trunks from each position to every other. These inter- 


position trunks should be multipled in each position or 
section and the trunk to any particular position should be 
equipped with a lamp signal in that position. These trunks 
are used in switching calls at the recording board for some 
particular operator, from a patron desiring information as 
to the call. 
nects the patron with the proper line operator over an in- 
that him 


the 


progress of his The recording operator con- 


ter-position trunk and allows operator to give 


information at first hand. Here should also appear 


various office trunks, such as lines to the chief operator’s 


desk, wire chief, ete., all properly marked. 
{ \nswering jacks and signals on which terminate the 
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lines assigned to a particular operator’s position. These 
should also be plainly marked. 

5. A key shelf with the cords, keys and order wire but- 
tons, so arranged that a space for writing is provided at 
either the front or side. The key shelf should be provided 
with two rows of keys, those farthest from the operator 
for ringing on either cord and those nearest her so ar- 
ranged that she can listen and talk on any pair of cords, 
listen in on any pair with her transmitter out, or listen 
and talk on any cord of a pair separately from the other 
cord. The order wire buttons should be located to the 
left of the operator, all plainly marked. 

6. There should be supervisory lamps on each cord of 
a pair, one arranged to light on a ring from a distant office, 
the other to light with the moving of the hook on a sub- 
scriber’s instrument. ‘This latter, of course, is not possible 
except in common battery plants. 

7. A calculagraph mounted in the board, one between 
each two operators. : 

8. Some method of monitoring both lines and operators, 
preferably located outside of the operating room. 

9. Pigeon holes in the board for tickets. If the top of 
the board is low enough, it will form an excellent place 
for the necessary directories, rate and route books, other- 
wise pigeon holes should be provided for these. 

The equipment above mentioned, with the various mis- 
cellaneous equipment which is usually considered as in- 
cluded with it, 
at the 


such as pilot lamps, light shades, etc., will 
operator the proper tools to 
That is at least one step in the right direction. 


beginning give the 


work with. 
CIRCUIT LAYOUTS. 
The layout of the toll circuits affects to a great degree 


the character of the service, and the methods and ease 


of handling the same. As this subject will be covered fully 
The 


present tendency of a majority of the long distance com- 


by others here I will only touch on one or two points. 
panies is to cut their circuits up into small groups, rather 
than to provide longer direct circuits. 

Usually a 


of business 


warranted when the volume 
equals 150 


expected of direct circuits are: 


direct circuit is 
that 


Results to be 


would be handled messages 


per month. 
LL An 


increase in the speed of the service and an im- 


provement in the transmission. These will also show in 
an increased circuit efficiency. 

2 \ decrease in the operating load at both terminals 
and at the former switching station. 

3. A saving of about 2 per cent in lost business 

It is frequently possible to provide direct circuits by 
phantoming the intermediate circuits, and where this can 
be done the cost is usually slight and the increase in 


efficiency correspondingly greater. 

A bad, but very common practice, is that of bridging or 
looping in the smaller, intermediate stations on circuits be- 
tween important points. This frequently results in a trans- 
loss and interruptions to the service due to the 
It also 
decreases the efficiency. It should be 
that the bridged at the 
middle of a forty-mile circuit requires the use of the en- 


mission 
smaller station ringing or cutting in on the circuit. 
materially circuit 


remembered traffic of a station 


miles at perhaps half the rate of a call from 


one terminal to the other using the same forty miles of 


tire fc yrty 


circuit. This condition can often be corrected by the adop- 
tion of the center checking scheme, or a modification of it. 
SELECTION AND TRAINING OF OPERATORS. 

Good service cannot be attained without careful selection 
A high standard of 
efficiency should be required, and to this end all applicants 
for operators’ positions should be carefully examined by 


some competent, experienced person. In offices of sufficient 


and training of the operating force. 
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size, it is better to assign some one permanently to this 
duty, and to have her take charge of the future training 
of the applicant. 

The most important qualifications to be considered in 
selecting an applicant for a long distance operator’s posi- 
tion are: 

1. Intelligence. The applicant should have at least a com- 
mon school education and ordinary intelligence. 

2. Appearance. Her general appearance should be neat 
and clean. Carelessness in this respect will generally indi- 
cate a tendency towards careless work. 

3. Voice. This can be observed during the first few days’ 
training of the applicant, and it should be, (a) agreeable, 
(b) distinct, (c) no foreign accent. 

4. Health. For the protection and comfort of the rest 
of the force, no applicant should be considered whose ap- 
pearance indicates: (a) a marked degree of nervousness; 
(b) any disease of the skin, nose, throat or lungs; (c) any 
disease of the eyes; (d) general uncleanliness. 

5. Hearimg. Some persons seem to be unable to hear 
over the telephone. Where this is due solely to nervous- 
ness it will disappear after the first few days’ training, and 
careful tests of the applicant’s hearing should then be made. 

6. Eyesight. Fairly good eyesight is essential; though 
there should be no objection to defects which can be cor- 
rected by the wearing of glasses. 

7. Writing. Writing is an important qualification for a 
long distance operator. The applicant should be required 
to make out a number of sample tickets and the legibility 
and ease of her writing carefully noted. 

8. Age. It is better that the age of the applicant be 
slightly under twenty than over, the younger persons seem- 
ing to much faster and generally staying longer. 
Ordinarily no applicant should be considered whose age is 


learn 


under seventeen or over twenty-five. 

The preliminary training of the future operator should 
cover a period of about three weeks, and be devoted to 
definitions of the equipment she is to use, training of voice 
and hearing, study of operating rules, codes, etc., and de- 
tail study and explanation of the operating methods she is 
to work under. After these points are mastered, she should 
listen in On an experienced operator at work on the board 
and be occasionally allowed to handle a call. From this 
depend almost entirely on the 
thoroughness of her preliminary training and her individual 
intelligence. Sufficient to say that her final ability as an 
operator will affect seriously any method of handling long 


point, her progress will 


distance traffic which may be devised, and for this reason 
[I have so enlarged upon the subject. 
RECORDING METHODS. 
The 


force that a patron comes in contact with is the recording 


first part of the organization of a long distance 
operator, or the operator to whom he gives his order for 
a call. Briefly, the necessary qualifications of any record- 
ing method are: 

1 It must than 
an order for “Long Distance” to the operator first answer- 
ing him. 

2. It 
operator to 
details of a call. 


require of the patron nothing more 


for the 
secure 


must provide an easy means recording 


answer a signal and and record the 


3. There must be quick distribution of the ticket from 
the recording to the line positions. 

4. It must insure a quick, uniform answer to a signal. 
No method can be considered satisfactory which will not 
give an average answer of ten seconds or less from the time 
the subscriber makes the first signal. 

The two recording methods most generally used and 
applicable to either large or small offices might be termed: 
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(a) The direct ring-down; (b) The order wire method. 

The direct ring-down method requires trunks from the 
“A” boards in the local offices, terminating at the record- 
ing board in signals and jacks. These should be multipled 
in each position or section in offices where there are two 
or more. The method of operation is as follows: 

1. The subscriber removes the receiver from the hook, 
lighting the signal on the “A” or local board. 

2. The “A” operator takes one of the cords of an idle 
pair, plugs into the answering jack of the subscriber’s line, 
and answers “number”. 

3. The subscriber asks for “Long Distance.” 

4. The “A” operator takes the other cord of the pair, 
tests, and plugs into a jack of an idle trunk to the record- 
ing board and rings, thus lighting a signal on the same 
trunk at the recording board. 

5. The recording operator takes one of the cords of an 
idle pair, plugs into the jack of the trunk on which the 
Distance”’. 
call on a 


signal has been received and answers “Long 


She then and 
ticket and has it sent or carried to the proper line operator. 


secures records the subscriber’s 

The order wire recording method differs from the first 
in that the trunks to the recording board appear only in 
the “A” 
Other 
recording operator by cutting in on the regular order wire 
for “Long 
assignment 
a trunk to 
From this point the operation is the 


and “B” boards of the principal local exchange. 


local exchanges must secure connection with the 


asking 


trunk 


to the principal office “B” board, and 
Distance”. The “B” 


in the usual way, establishing connection with 


operator makes a 
the recording board 
same as that before described. 

LINE OPERATING METHODS. 

The old original method of handling long distance traffic 
Method.” By it 
most of the business today is handled, and other and bet 
These 


is generally known as the “Two Ticket 


ter methods are generally simply refinements of it. 


refinements became necessary because of the increasing 


volume of the traffic, the low circuit efficiency and slow 


speed of service associated with the “Two Ticket Method.” 
With this method, the circuit efficiency will be about as 
a group of two 


follows: One circuit, 30 messages per day; 


circuits, 35 messages per day each; a group of three cir 


cuits, 40 messages per day each. Perhaps the best way of 
describing this method would be to give an example of the 
handling of a simple call, including all the conversations 
We 


made up such examples for our use in training and instruct- 


necessary between the operators at each office. have 


ing both new and old operators and find them of consid- 


erable advantage. The following example may generally 


be applied to any two offices with slight changes. In this 


instance, Lincoln and Hastings, Neb., both automatic ex- 


changes, wére used. 
EXAMPLE OF THE PROPER METHOD OF HANDLING CALLS OVER DIRECT 


CIRCUITS WHEN THERE IS NO DELAY IN COMPLETION. 
John Brown at Number 1234, Lincoln, Nebraska, calling 

Richard Jones at Number 5678, 
The line operator, upon receipt of the ticket from the 


1234, line 


Hastings, Nebraska. 


recorder, selects and holds Number takes up a 


to Hastings and rings 
“Hastings” 
“Ticket”. 


“Right”. 


Hastings: 
Lincoln: 
Hastings: 
Takes a received ticket and prepares to record. 
Lincoln: “Serial number seven-five.” 

This serial number was assigned and marked on the ticket 


by the recorder. 
“Serial 

“Right 

ber five-six-seven-eight Hastings”. 


Hastings: number seven-five”’. 


Lincoln: Lincoln calling Richard Jones at num- 
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Hastings: “Lincoln calling Richard Jones at number five- 


six-seven-eight, Hastings.’ 


Lincoln: “Right”. 
Hastings: “Hold the circuit.” (Selects and rings num- 


ber 5678.) 


Called party: “Hello”. 

Hastings: “Is this number five-six-seven-eight?” 
Called party: “Yes”. 

Hastings: “This is long distance. Is Richard Jones 


there?” 
Called party: 
Hastings: ‘Lincoln is calling you. 
(To Lincoln) “W. H.” 


“Put your party on.” 


“This is he”. 
Hold the line, please”’. 


(Rings No. 1234.) 
Hastings connects called party with toll line. 
“Hello”. 


“Ts this number one-two-three-four?” 


Lincoln: 


Calling party: 
Lincoln: 


Calling party: “Yes”. 
Lincoln: “Is this Mr. Brown?” 
Calling party: “Yes”. 


Lincoln: “All ready with Hastings.” (To called party) 
“Hello, Mr. Jones”. 


Lincoln starts the conversation. 


Called party: “Hello”. 
Calling party: “Hello”. 
The calling and called parties begin conversation. 


ticket. 
Hastings cuts out and times the ticket. 


Lincoln cuts out and times the 


Lincoln is responsible for the timing and monitoring of 
this call. 

As will be seen, this method provides for the making of 
a full inward ticket, which is generally conceded by traffic 
men to be of little value from an operating standpoint. 
Where the circuit groups are two or more and the trans- 
good, the ticket method can 
With 


speed of the service 


mission sufficiently single 


frequently be adopted to advantage. good super- 


vision, it will generally increase the 
about 50 per cent and the circuit efficiency about 235. 
The inward operator becomes merely a switching oper- 


The 


outward operator does all the work necessary to start con- 


ator, making no tickets except upon delayed calls. 


versation, supervise and time the message, dealing direct 


with the called station, which the inward operator has 

connected to the toll line at her order. 

to objection as it provides for no check on the business 
Another method, a ticket 


method, which seems to me to be peculiarly adaptable to 


However, it is open 


modification of the single 
Independent companies, is that known as the “Skeleton In- 
ward Ticket Method.” With this increase in 
the speed of the service of about 35 in cir- 
cuit efficiency of 15 per cent over the “two ticket method,” 


method an 
per cent and 
may be expected. We now have this in use between Lin- 
coln and Omaha, and a full description of it may be of 
interest. The group of circuits is five, and although the 
traffic has not yet reached a volume which will enable me 
to give any figures on the present circuit load, we expect 
to be able to handle about 55 messages per circuit per day 
at an average speed of two minutes from filing time to start 
of conversation or first report. Bear in mind that both 
exchanges are automatic. 
SKELETON INWARD TICKET METHOD. 

1; The originating line operator, upon receiving a “Sent” 
ticket from the recorder, selects the number of the calling 
party without ringing. 

2. The originating operator then takes up a circuit to the 
terminating office and rings. When the operator at the lat- 
ter office answers, the originating operator passes the serial 
number of the ticket, the name of her station, and the tele- 
phone number of the called party and remains cut in on 


the circuit. 
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3. The terminating records the information 


given on a Received ticket, repeats the telephone number for 
verification, selects and rings the telephone number called, 


operator 


immediately connecting it with the circuit over which the 
order was received. Upon hearing conversation between 
the originating operator and any one at the telephone called 
for, she cuts out of the circuit. 

4. The originating operator upon receiving an answer 
from the telephone of the called party, verifies the number, in- 
troduces herself as Long Distance and asks for the called party. 

5. The originating operator then rings the calling party’s 
telephone, notifies the calling party that the called party is 
ready, establishes connection, starts the conversation and mon- 
itors and times the call. 

6. When conversation is finished, the originating opera- 
tor rings on the circuit and passes to the terminating oper- 
ator the time conversation started, saying, “O. K. at———”, 
and both operators release the circuit. The terminating op- 
erator records on the ticket in the calculagraph space, “O. 
k.”, and the time conversation started, as given to her by 
the originating operator. 

; Some | 
notify the terminating operator by passing the code symbol 


a call is canceled, the originating operator must 


“CA”, and the time of cancelation, saying, “Ticket num- 
ber — CA at ——.” 

The terminating operator will mark “CA” and the time 
as given on the ticket in the calculagraph space. 

This method requires each office to be supplied with the 
telephone directory of the other. Calls to telephones not 


listed, leave word, appointment, messenger, collect, and 
“don’t answer” calls must be handled specially. 
THROUGH BUSINESS. 

The handling of through business is notably weak at some 
offices. Through calls have either been held up at each 
switching office and a ticket made, thus slowing up the 
service and proving a serious burden to the switching office, 
or all calls have been switched straight through, frequently 
resulting in service 
because of the inexperience or indifference of the operators 
that at 


handling about 100 through calls per day and losing about 


tying up valuable circuits and poor 


at the smaller points. I know Lincoln we were 


25 or 30 per cent of them. Lincoln was making complete 
tickets on all these calls, stopping them entirely and pass- 
ing the details to the terminating office the same as on a 
call originating at Lincoln. We did not approve of letting 


the small offices and toll stations wander at will over our 
valuable circuits, but also felt that the more important offices 
should not be held up. The matter was difficult to handle, 
especially as we are not on a center checking basis, but 
we finally arrived at a compromise of which a description 
may be interesting. 

equipped entirely for the handling of 


The equipment used by the operator in 


A position was 
through business. 
this position is: 

1. A complete multiple of the toll lines, with designa- 
tion strips and visual busy signals. 

2. Twelve pairs of cords, eight being clear circuits with 
a bridged clearing-out relay arranged to light a supervisory 
lamp when a distant office rings on a connection, and four 
having repeating coils permanently wired for connecting 
noisy lines. 

3. An order wire to each position, used by the through 
operator when necessary to verify an order given her. 

4. A compound receiver, so arranged that any operator 
can cut in on the order wire and give the through operator 
an order, without interfering with any connection the latter 
may be supervising.’ 

The operation of handling a through call with the above 
equipment is as follows: 


A line operator answers a line signal in the usual way, 
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ar.] upon receiving an order for a through switch, replies, 
“[ will give you the through operator,” removes the plug 
from the jack, cuts in on the order wire to the through 
operator and repeats slowly and distinctly the multiple 
number of the circuit on which the distant office called in. 
The through operator, receiving such an order, inserts a 
plug in the multiple jack of the proper circuit and answers, 
She then takes the order from the 
distant office and handles the switch according to the fol- 


“Through operator.” 


lowing instructions: 

For the purpose of designating the manner of handling 
switches, all offices divided into two classes, “A” 
and “B”. 


Class “A” offices are the larger and more important offices 


were 


reached over direct circuits from Lincoln. 

Class “B” offices are the smaller offices and toll stations 
direct circuits 
reached over tandem circuits from 

A call from a Class “A” office to another Class “A” 
is handled by the through operator simply making connection 
two offices, supervising the connection 
certain that the called office answers and 
that there is no difficulty with the transmission. No ticket is 
made unless the circuit to the called office is busy or in trouble, 
in which case the through operator passes the proper report to 
the calling office, releases the circuit and makes a ticket show- 
ing the following information: (a) Name of calling office; (b) 
name of called office; and on the back time call was received 
and the reason (in code) for failure to establish connection. 
As soon as a circuit to the called office becomes available, 
the through operator rings the calling and called offices 
and establishes connection. The ticket the through oper- 
ator makes here serves only as a memorandum. 

In case of a call from a Class “A” to a Class “B” 
Class “B” to a Class “A” office or between 
Class “B” offices, the through operator says to the calling 
office, “I will take your call,” and secures and records on 
a “Through” ticket the following information: 

a. Serial number (if given). 

b. Name of office calling. 

c. Name of party called. 

d. Telephone number or address of party called. 

e. Name of office called. 


reached over from Lincoln, and all offices 
Lincoln. 

office 
between the only 


enough to make 


office, 


from a two 


f. In case of a “collect” call, name of the party calling. 

She then verifies the ticket by repeating the details to the 
calling office, marks on it the receiving time, and secures 
connection with and passes the ticket to the called office 
usual manner. She may hold the circuits to both 
offices for five minutes after the call was received, awaiting 
its completion. 

When connection is established, she times the ticket and 
passes the elapsed time to the calling office, if it be in 
excess of the initial period. 


in the 


The operator can readily remember the class to which 
cach office is assigned, it being necessary to give her only 
a list of the Class “B” offices reached over direct circuits. 
These in the case of Lincoln number twenty-one. 

Where there is any choice in the circuits to be used for 
through business, the 
each 


so instructed, 
character of circuit having a distinguishing mark on 
strips, and being given the preference in the 


through operator is 
the designation 
following order: 

1. Phantom circuit. 

2. Through copper circuit. 

3. Local copper circuit. 

4. Through iron circuit. 

5. Local iron circuit. 

Judging from the results attained so far with this method 
of handling through business, I believe it might be adopted. 
to advantage by other offices similarly located. 











The Addressograph in Telephone Exchanges 


the tele- 


quarterly, have been sent out to 


Telephone managers are always glad when 


phone bills, monthly or 
the The getting out of these bills and check- 
ing great deal of 
work, and every one in the office is kept busy at this time. 


subscribers. 


them for accuracy involves a clerical 
It has been found by up-to-date managers that a great 
deal of this work can be done more neatly, accurately and 
the 


equipment of 


Addressograph, which is now a part of 


telephone 


quickly with 


the office many well-organized 
companies. 

The Chicago Telephone Company, which sends out ap- 
proximately 200,000 monthly bills, has three of these motor- 
the The 


billing department. 


illustrations show 
The 


names are made 


machines to do work. 
equipment of the printing 
the up, 


kept in metal drawers which are held in storage cabinets 


driven 
the 
plates, in which subscribers’ are 
and are arranged around the room according to the ex- 
changes. The system has all the features of a complete 
Rubber type is used in making up the printing 
the 


address of 


card index. 
telephone 
the 


frames, as they are called, which contain 


number, class of service, name and sub- 


according to the class of service and an impression of 
each frame is taken on a long colored slip of paper, which 
is sent with the frame to clerks, it with the 
copy of the order, to see that the compositor has made 
no mistake. These colored slips are and 
each slipped into the proper frame. The frames then 
filed in numerical order, according to the telephone num- 
the the 
which the subscriber’s telephone is located 


who check 


then cut up, 


are 
bers, in drawers under name of exchange in 

When the time comes for making out the monthly bills, 
the boys who run the machines take out a number of 
drawers, and place them in a movable case which can be 
moved from the racks to the Addressograph machine. By 
this method a great deal of time the 
boys are not continually getting up to go back and forth 
off. 
The bills are run off in about ten days, each boy running 
off about 1,000 bills per hour. Great care is taken so that 
the the proper the 


order that any extra charges may be added and still pre- 


can be saved, as 


from the racks with drawers which have been run 


figures come in columns on bill, in 


sent a neat looking bill. Only two machines are used for 

















General View of Addressograph Billing Department, Showing 


Arrangement of Drawers and Movable Case for Taking Drawers 


to Machines. 


and has to 


pay \t one 


the subscriber 


the room are five typesetting cases. 


criber, rate or amount which 
end of 
Young ladies are kept continually at these, setting up new 
the old 


order for a new telephone or change of address 


addresses and from addresses. 


When an 


comes into the department, it is given to one of the com- 


distributing type 


positors, who makes the necessary changes in the type in 


the printing frame. The printing frames are then classified 


machine being used to 


the bills, 
other 


the remaining 


work. 


running off 
take care of 

The company also has a number of telephones in resi- 
dences for which a nickel is deposited whenever a call is 
made, and for the purpose of collecting from these sub- 
books books 
stamped in two places on the cover by the Addressograph, 
and all thus the 


scribers collectors’ are used. These are 


necessary information is given to col- 


20% 
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lector. One hundred and ten thousand to 120,000 of these 
books are addressed each year by means of the machines. 

The machines are also used for making up the com- 
pany’s pay roll. Printing plates containing the names of 
the employes are made up, together with any other infor- 


In making up the pay roll only the 


mation necessary. 

















Billing with the Addressograph. The Type Setting Cases Shown 
in Rear. 

name is used, the rest of the information being kept from 

printing by a thin piece of tin, which is inserted under the 

Automatic feeds are used for feeding the 

and the names are 


rubber platens. 


time roll slips through the machine 


printed on the slips very rapidly. This saves a great deal 
of clerical work. 

Still another use for the machines is addressing envel- 
opes, any part of the printing plate not desired, such as the 
telephone number, rate, etc., being covered by means of 
the tin strips which are fitted on the envelope plate. The 
illustrations show clearly the racks which hold the draw- 
ers containing the printing frames. As mentioned before, 
frames are filed in this rack according to the exchanges, 
and a general color scheme is used to classify them accord- 
ing to the rates, 

From the above it is seen that a great deal of clerical 
labor can be avoided and the possibility of errors lessened. 
subscribers’ addresses are correct there is no 
Even in small 


as once the 
chance of an error being made in the bills. 
exchanges with but 2,000 subscribers a great saving could 
be made, as the monthly bills could be run off in a few 


hours, where, by the ordinary method, several days are 


taken. 





The Telephone in Brazil. 

United States Consul-General George E. Anderson of Rio de 
Janeiro has given out some interesting facts regarding tele- 
phones in Brazil and the demand for apparatus. An Ameri- 
can company which is constructing a system for the State 
of Rio de Janeiro secured its concession about three months 
ago, and already has the construction well under way. One 
of the chief objects of the enterprise is to afford communi- 
cation by telephone between Rio de Janeiro and the coun- 
try surrounding it, including Petropolis, the summer capi- 
tal; Nictheroy, the capital of the State of Campos, and 
other important points. 

There is great need in Brazil of telephone service in 
many parts of the country not reached by the Government 
telegraph system, or in which the telegraph system does 
not meet the requirements of business. Although Brazil 
has 20 states and a territory substantially the same as that 
of the continental United States, it has no interstate tele- 
phone line and, by reason of the interstate restriction, it 
has few telephone lines serving rural districts within the 


several states themselves. 

According to official returns, there exists in Brazil a total 
of 39 telephone systems, ranging from 22 to 2,503 
scribers, of which, at the time the statistics were prepared, 
last year, 15 were Berliner, 9 Kellogg, 3 Bell, and 4 “Ameri- 


sub- 
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can.” The total number of subscribers in.all the systems 
is 9,200. Of these companies only five have more than 500 
subscribers, viz., Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, Pe- 
lotas and Sao Paulo. 

The system in Rio de Janeiro, the largest in Brazil, is 
now owned by the American syndicate, which has _ pur- 
chased all the public utilities of the city. Since the present 
owners took charge it has been re-established upon a mod- 
ern basis with: American instruments and underground 
wires. The system has 2,676 connections and about 21,000 
miles of wire. 

The system in Bahia also has recently been purchased 
by a new concern, which is introducing a modern American 
system. At the had 
554 instruments Per- 


time the statistics were secured it 
about 1,400 
is Norwegian and German. It has 
about 1,000 of wire 
subscribers as instruments. 
in Rio Grande do Sul, has instruments of diverse makes 
to the number of 1,479. It 2,400 miles of 


and a capital of $180,000. 


and miles of wire. In 


nambuco the system 


631 instruments, miles and about as 


many The system at Pelotas, 


has about wire 





The Detroit River Telephone Company. 

River Telephone Company, 
which company first Tele- 
phone Company, held their first meeting a short time ago 
Mich. Officers elected to serve the com- 
pany’s are: HH: #8 Trenton, 
Henry Roehrig, Wyandotte, vice-president; M. A. 
Trenton, secretary, and Charles F. Babcock, Wyandotte, 
treasurer. The company has a capital stock of $50,000 and 
a bond issue of $100,000, of which over $80,000 has already 


Detroit 
started by the 


Stockholders of the 
was Interstate 
in Wyandotte, 


interests Lord, president; 


Losee, 


been subscribed, will be issued. 
The 


among 


lines include numerous small towns, 


Ecorse, Ford City, Wyandotte, Sibley, 
Rockwood lines between 


company’s 
which are 
Trenton, Gross Ile, and rural 
these places. 

The Detroit River Company first entered the field about 
eight months ago, but met with considerable opposition by 
the councils of different villages and by the company which 
was already operating. However, the work was pushed 
vigorously by Joseph Girardin, Jr., until his untimely death 
a few weeks ago. The company has already gained a 
strong foothold in this territory, outnumbering by far the 
opposition, which has but about 300 subscribers, while the 
Detroit River Company has 800. Since the advent of this 
company slight toll charges to nearby towns have bee 
eliminated. 





Telephone Great Protection Against Forest Fires in the 
Adirondacks. 


The State Forest, Fish and Game Commission of New 
York is already securing most satisfactory results from the 
telephone system established in the Adirondacks to discover 
and extinguish forest fires. The observer located on the top 
of the peak known as Whiteface discovered in one day three 
fires in the tract within about twenty-five miles of the station. 
With the aid of the new telephone system, he was able to 
summon a hundred men from the adjacent territory and the 
fires were extinguished before they did material damage. A 
few days later, the same observer discovered signs of fire at 
Black Brook, Clinton County, sixteen miles away. Three men 
in different localities were communicated with by telephone 
and started for the scene of the blaze within ten minutes after 
its discovery. Within two weeks twenty fires have been dis- 
covered and were extinguished before much damage had been 
done. M. C. Hutchins, fire superintendent at Lake Placid, 
has patrolmen in three counties, who are now always within 
telephone call. 














Practical Letters from the Readers 


A Telephone Subscriber’s Device to Prevent Operator from 
Ringing in His Ear. 
The following is a sample of the peculiar ideas of some 
subscribers regarding telephones and their troubles: 
The 
brass strap around the hook and insulated from the same 


inspector found a strange device consisting of a 
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A Telephone Subscriber’s Device to Prevent Operator Ringing in 
the Ear. 


by a strip of paper; this was arranged so as to rub against 
a brass strap on the side of the box and also on a piece 
bottom of the The 
permanently across the 


of brass on the box. wires to the 


ringer, which was. bridged line, 
were cut and carried by pieces of annunciator wire to the 
hook 
this device prevented the operator ringing him in the ear 
talking. It 
the subscriber’s ear before he would admit that his scheme 
that the “batt” 


the ringer across it than it was before the circuit had been 


home-made contacts. The subscriber explained that 


while required a practical demonstration on 


was worthless and was stronger without 


He has decided not to apply for a patent. 
Sterrett Bates, 
Wire Chief, Mutual Telephone Co. 


tampered with 


Erie, Pa. 





Subscriber Grounds Line with Bronze Paint. 


\ most unusual case of trouble came to my attention a 


few days ago. <A farm line showed heavy escape which 
seemed to indicate a ground in trees, but the line was still 


had 


Ww ires. 


bad after the lineman removed all branches that were 


in contact with the So he removed the drops until 


the trouble was located at a subscriber’s station. With 
the wires removed from the instrument the line was still 
bad, but tested O. K. when the protector was removed. 


The troubleman was puzzled, and finally asked if a coat 
of bronze paint would make any difference. The subscriber, 
thinking to improve the appearance of the protector, had 
given it a coat of bronze during the annual house cleaning. 
The 


plate of porcelain carrying metal terminals for the line and 


protector was of the type consisting of a circular 


ground plates. After removing the paint, the line was O. K. 


Seward, Neb. Bruce Brown. 





Some Requirements for Good Soldering. 


| noticed in a former issue a most amusing letter from a 


correspondent anent the question of soldering. More years ago 


than | care to remember I went through these identical ex 
periences, and can thoroughly appreciate your correspondent'’s 
troubles. If he will observe the four following rules he will 
find all his difficulties disappear. 

1. The copper must be clean and well tinned. File the point 


until the surfaces are perfectly bright, and all cracks, etc., 


removed. 





Heat the copper to a point just short of redness. 


Put some sal ammoniac in a tin pan or can cover and, with 
the hot iron, melt off say half an ounce of solder, letting it 
drop into the sal ammoniac. Roll the copper around in the 
solder and sal ammoniac until the field surfaces .are as bright as 
silver. 

2. The surfaces to be soldered must be absolutely clean. 
As an old German instrument maker once said to me, “an 
hour of scraping is worth two days of soldering.” 

3. The proper flux must be used for the several metals. For 
lead, tallow and nothing else; for tin and iron an excess of 
Do the 


cutting in the open air, as the fumes are likely to be unpleas- 


zinc chippings aissolved or “cut” in muriatic acid. 


ant if the work is done inside. For copper, either bare or 
tinned, nothing beats the old formula of 10 parts of glycerine, 
12 of alcohol and 2 of chloride of zinc, all by bulk. 

4. The grand secret of soldering is that the metals to be 
united must be made hot enough to melt and flow the solder. 
If one will twist a couple of bright wires together, use the 
proper flux, and hold his hot copper on the under side of the 
joint, and then apply the solder on the top side he will be sur 
prised at the beauty of the finished job. 

Finally, if he will see to it that his soldering coppers ari 
never allowed to get dirty his soldering troubles will be over 

Chicago, lil. H. J. Minhinnick 





Lump of Solder in Jack Made Intermittent Noises on All 
Operators’ Positions. 

Occasionally the buzzer in the ringing leads at the fifth 

position on a 10-position magneto board would commence 

and at 


buzzing even when the operator was not ringing, 


the same time all of the operators’ sets would become 
noisy. 

We began looking for an intermittent cross between the 
ringing circuit of this position and the operator’s set, but 
could find none. Later the operator at the ninth position 
noticed that the trouble came on when a certain drop fell. 
Upon examination we found that when that drop fell the 
shutter hook shutter 


was restored, showing that 


would continue to vibrate until the 


the night alarm springs con- 
nected ringing current to the drop. 


The 


the line end of the drop coil was connected to the shutter, 


line was a grounded line, and a test showed that 
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Circuit Showing How Lump of Solder Made Noisy Position. 


through the We next hunted in the fifth position 
for a cross between the night alarm circuit and the ringing 
circuit. We had an “Express” board and decided that the 
trouble was in the springs of a jack somewhere in this 
By disconnecting the night alarm wires, row by 


corte. 


position. 
row, until the trouble was removed, we located the row; 


210 
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and then, disconnecting jack by jack, we located the jack. 
An examination of the jack showed that a piece of solder 
lug to which the 
sleeve ringing spring is connected, and that this piece of 
from the from the 


had in some manner fallen on the 


solder bridged across wire leading 


night alarm spring on the front of the jack box to the one 
on the back. 
We could find no cross with the operators’ circuit, so 
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we decided that the noise was caused by induction from the 
unbalanced ringing circuit. A glance at the diagram will 
show that ringing current from the generator passed to 
position five, where it passed through the piece of solder 
at a2 to the night alarm circuit, and thence to position nine, - 
where it passed through the shutter and core at x to the 
line side of the drop, and finally through the drop coil to 
ground and back to the generator. P..?. 3. 


Telephone Cases and Decisions 
By A. H. McMillan 


No Liability for Remote Damages. 
At Marsall, Texas, C. and his 
brought 


child 


damages 


S. Soloman minor 


suit against a telephone company for 
alleged to have been sustained through the negligence of the 
death of Mrs. Soloman, 


Soloman had a telephone 


company which resulted in the 


wife and mother of the plaintiff. 
house of his mother-in-law 


instrument installed in the 


under a contract with the company to maintain it partly 


for his benefit. One night Mrs. Soloman was taken vio- 
lently sick in childbirth and her husband tried to call the 
family physician over the telephone, but could not get 
connection with the central office because the telephone 


was out of order. due to the ground wire. Soloman then 


rode to the physician’s house and found him sick. Failing 
to get “Central” from the physician’s house, he went to 
the central office. but found it 
in. He then called “Central” 
and summoned another physician. who went to the house, 


locked and could not get 


from a nearby telephone 


but arrived too late to save Mrs. Soloman’s life. The doc- 
tor testified that he could have saved her life if he had 
arrived sooner. A judgment for the plaintiffs was _ re- 


versed by the Supreme Court of Texas on the ground that 


the damages alleged were too remote. 


In explaining its decision the court pointed out that 
the damages for a breach of contract were such as arise 
naturally, or may reasonably be supposed to have been 


in the contemplation of the parties at the time they made 
the contract. The unusual situation of the deceased being 
unknown to the company and it having no notice of the 
a communication to the physician at that 
that the 

resulted were in the contemplation of the 


importance of 


time, there was nothing to indicate damages 


which parties 
or would naturally arise from a breach of the contract. 
Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. vs. Soloman, 
117 S. W. 214. 





Question of Jurisdiction of Oklahoma.Corporation Com- 
mission in Telephone Rate Cases. 

The members of the Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
are not satisfied with the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Hartshorn telephone case, which involved the 
regulation of the rates charged by the McAlester-Eufala 
In that case the court heid that a 
a contract, and could not be violated by a 
telephone company. It did not go into the merits of the 
case and did not pass upon the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion in telephone rate cases as the commission had hoped 
it would. 

Section 18 of Article 9 of the Oklahoma Constitution 
gives the Commission authority and power of supervising, 
regulating and controlling all transportation and transmis- 
sion companies in the performance of their public duties 
their charges abuses and pre- 


Telephone Company. 


franchise was 


and therefor, correcting 


venting unjust discrimination and extortion and gives au- 


thority to prescribe and enforce rates; charges, classifica- 
tions of traffic, rules and regulations, and to require them 
to maintain a public service, with such facilities and con- 
veniences as may be reasonable and just. 

“The authority of the Com 
(subject to review on appeal as hereinafter pro- 


The Constitution also says: 
mission 
vided) to prescribe rates, charges, and classifications of 
traffic for transportation companies, shall, subject to reg- 
ulation by law, be paramount.” 

The Constitution gives the Supreme Court authority to 
from the Corporation Commission, 
The court 
affirm or remand all other kinds of orders, and can not 


modify, upon appeal 


only orders in which rates are involved. must 
modify them. 

The commission will, however, hear the telephone rate 
cases now on the docket maintaining that they have juris- 
diction over these rate cases. 





Unreasonable to Require Company to Build Long Line for 
One Patron. 

By rejecting.an application by H. E. Smith for a writ of 
mandamus, compelling the Pacific States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company to install an instrument at his home, Judge 
Hinkle, of the Spokane County Superior Court, established 
a precedent is of value to telephone companies. 
Smith’s original application for an instrument was filed 
early in May, 1907, and, as numerous requests following were 
ignored, he instituted the legal action, alleging that the com- 
pany discriminated against him, as four applicants in the 
He alleged that they 
were put upon the main line by a wire carried 721 feet, 
while his residence could be reached by 665 feet. The com- 
pany showed it would require 800 feet of wire. The court 
held that while under the terms of the city charter the 
company would be compelled to give service, to require it 
supply one 


which 


same neighborhood had been served. 


to set poles for a considerable distance to 


patron with a telephone instrument would be unreasonable. 
Smith will appeal to the Supreme Court. 





Does Arizona Tax Law Deprive Cities of Right to Levy 
License Fee? 

At Phoenix, Ariz., Attorney General Wright has rendered 
an opinion to the effect that the law passed by the last leg- 
islature providing for the taxation of express, telephone and 
telephone companies dt the ratio of one per cent of their 
gross earnings, “in lieu of all other taxes,” does not affect 
city licenses. Section six of the act, which provides for 
the manner of assessment of such companies, is declared 
by Attorney General Wright to be ambiguous, but obvi- 
ously not intended to deprive incorporated cities and towns 
of the revenue derived from the licensing of corporations 
of that character. He cites various authorities to prove 
It is evident, however, that the law will 
From all that can be learned, the 


his contention. 
be tested in the courts. 
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Consolidated Telephone Company, Wells Fargo Express 
Company and Western Union Telegraph Company, which 
are the principal ones affected, do not intend to accept 
the attorney general’s opinion as final. 





Compulsory Extension Defeated Through Legislative 
Agreement. 

A bill concerning the compulsory 
lines has been defeated through the disagreement of the 


Houses of the General Assembly of Connecticut in 


extension of telephone 


two 
regard thereto. The measure provided that the company 
should be required, on the petition of a certain number of 
people, to extend a line into a specified district, no matter 
how sparsely settled. The Judiciary Committee made an 
unfavorable report, but the House rejected the report and 
the The Senate the proposal, 


and the matter was sent to conference, where the measure 


passed measure. rejected 


died through inability of the conferees to agree. 





> 


To Oust Home Company. 


\t Oregon City, Ore., a suit has been filed by the 
Estaceda Telephone & Telegraph Company against the 


City of Estaceda and the Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Company to prevent the Home company from becoming 
a competitor in the business of the city and surrounding 
that the Estaceda 
pany was established in 1905 and constructed a plant that 
Estaceda 


country. The complaint sets up com- 


is worth about $5,000, owning 35 instruments in 
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and having connection with about 100 farmers’ telephones. 
On May 11, last, the council granted a 25 years’ franchise 
to the Home company, which is preparing to establish a 
system there. The Oregon Water Power Townsite Com- 
pany and John Zobrist, who platted the town, reserved all 
rights for telephones which were passed over to the Esta- 
ceda company, and the court is asked to declare the fran- 
chise void and to enjoin the company from constructing 
its system. 





Franchise Values in Wisconsin. 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, 


in the Marinette telephone case, holds that by 


The decision of the 
reason of 
the decision of the Supreme Court to the effect that local 
franchises for telephone companies are neither necessary 
nor valid when granted, no franchise value can attach to a 
telephone property. 

While the Commission acknowledges that good-will valu 
might lie in a telephone property, owing to the fact that 
the law regards the telephones as competitive enterprises, it 
says that no good-will value will be allowed unless there 
are more than two competing telephone companies operat 
ing in the community. In this particular case the com- 
pany was found to be prosperous and making a little more 
than a fair return upon the investment, but the Commission 


refused to reduce the rates for the reason that even a slight 
reduction would destroy that margin of profits in which 
the Supreme Court declared lies the hope of better service 


and eventually lower rates. 


Answers to Practical Questions 


Position of Lightning Arresters. 


Will you get us some information as to how lightning pro- 
tectors should be placed on the wall? The kind used are of 
the single line carbon block, mica and fuse type with knife 
cut-off. Some of our local experts advise placing the carbon 
block next the telephone, others say cutout should be placed 
next the instrument. Which is right and why? 

The carbon block should be placed next the instrument, 
and the fuse to the line. The reason is that if a power 


line gets crossed with your telephone line, the strong cur- 
will pass through the fuse to the carbons and arc to 
The 


If the fuse be placed next the telephone, there is no pro 


rent 


ground. fuse will then blow, protecting the telephone. 


tection of this kind 





Attenuation Factor. 
factor in the 
percentage of current 


What does the attenuation 
Does it mean the 
tant end? 


The the 
current amplitude which reaches the distant end. It 


Pupin law represent? 
received at the dis- 


the 
may 


attenuation factor represents fraction of 
be expressed as a percent if desired, but in caluculating it 
comes out as a decimal fraction. As given before, the factor 
is the ratio 


Us ] 


U eBs 
in which U is the amplitude of the current at the sending 
end, Us is the amplitude of the current at a point which is 
s miles from the sending end, and may be called the re- 
ceiving end, ¢ is the base of the Naperian logarithms (2.718), 
B is the constant. 
The above ratio of Us to U 
but of 
ing current is alternating, it flows one way around the cir- 
cuit, dies away to zero, then flows in the opposite direction, 
highest value, after 
which it dies away again to zero and reverses to flow in 


attenuation 
is not the ratio of effective 


current strengths, maxima. Since telephone talk- 


becoming stronger till it reaches a 





Since the current is changing from mo- 
Sometimes two al- 


the first direction. 
ment to moment, it has no fixed value. 
ternating currents are compared by their maximum values, 
as is done above. 

But the more accurate way, and one which permits of 
comparison with direct currents is to express the alternat- 
ing current by its effective value. It is the square root of 
the mean square of all the instantaneous values during the 
half cycle. To change the maximum value into effective 
(if sine wave) multiply the maximum value by .707, which 

1 
is the decimal form for ———. 
V2 

Hence if it is desired to compare the effective or working 
value of the current at the distant end to that at the send- 
ing station, the attenuation factor must be multiplied by 
707. 





Mixed Rings on 4-Party Line. 

From a distributing pole we have a duplex lead running directly 
four-party telephone ringing on A. From this runs a drop 
telephone ringing on D. From drop D one runs to J. M is 
The ringing keys are A, D, I, M. Now when A is rung 
it rings 7. When D is rung it is all right. But by ringing tele- 
phone J on M, we ring D. Now two rings are mixed either way. 
rops are clear of power and light circuits, and all grounds are 
perfect. All wiring is good. Can the trouble be in the secondary 
windings of one induction coil? 


to a 
to a 
vacant. 


The information given in this letter is not sufficient for an 
absolute case of We have 
further information in reference to what effect is produced 
A rings satis- 


answer to this trouble. should 
when the J key is rung; also if the station 
factorily. No mention is made about the operation of the 
station. 
that there is a mix-up between the line wires and the ground 


wire at the stations D and J. 


It would appear to us from the description given 


From this we judge that the 
ground wire has been placed upon one line post of the in- 
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strument, and that the two line wires are connected between 
posts marked “Line” and “Ground.” If this is the case it 
would produce the results given, but would compel the talk- 
ing circuits to operate over one side of the line and the 
ground. 





A Corroded Joint. 

grounded farmers’ line, eight miles long, No. 12 
on cedar poles, with eight subscribers connected. 
At different times during the day the line would get noisy, 
sounded just like a swinging ground, and of course that was 
what I began looking for. I examined every span, lightning rod, 
arrester and in fact everything where there was the least possi- 
ble chance for a ground, TI never could get a test on the out- 
side. Finally, on my last trip, I made a test about a mile from 
town, on a corner. The wires had been dead-ended each way 
on a double groove insulator and had, at some time, been 
jumpered together with a piece of copper wire. The lineman evi- 
dently did not have anything else at the time, I suppose, and 
failed to report it, so that it could be properly fixed before 
corrosion began. This was remedied, but not thinking for a 
minute that the trouble lay here, I set out further to look for it, 
and finally gave it up in vain. 

I noticed a few days after this I never had any more 
reports on this line. I asked the country line operator about 
it and she said she had not noticed the trouble on it since the 
time I had out on it. I understand that a partially 
circuit will cause a line to cut out at times, and also cause 
transmission, but the transmission was _ splendid. As I 
before it sounded just like a swinging ground, the con- 
nection being drawn tight from the bottom to the top groove of 
the glass, therefore had no chance to vibrate. 

Please give me reasons for this kind of trouble. 


\ corroded joint often acts like a partial open, but, when 


We have a 
B. B. wire, 


trouble 


last been 
open 

weak 
stated 


ringing current is passed through it, has either an elec- 


trolytic or heating effect on the oxide, making the contact 
better for the time being. This doubtless accounts for the 
at times the line was quiet. 


fact that 





Transposition on a Rural Line. 


One of our rural lines, seven or eight miles long, has one 
metallic circuit on brackets, one wire above the other, and on 
one side of the pole. Now in placing another pair of brackets 
on the other side, exactly opposite, are not the two circuits 
balanced against induction as well as in regular transposiion? 

And again, we may use the upper wires for one circuit and 
the lower pair for the other circuit and be halanced against 
earth currents as well, may we not? Crosses, however, in this 
arrangement, if the wires were slack, would plainly give us 
short circuits and disuse of line, while the other wiring would 
simply result in the inconvenience of a crossed line. 

Which procedure would you advise? The present wiring (No. 
12 B. B.) is an excellent tension and angles are well guyed. 


Events in 


Western Union Company Awarded $2,500,000 
Against A. T. & T. Co. 

The final report of Everett W. 
in the action of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
against the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
brought November 16, 1883. for an accounting, was filed in 


in Case 


3urdett, special master 


the United Siates Circuit Court of Appeals August 23. 
The report shows an award to the Western Union of 
20,087 shares of stock in 37 subsidiary Bell companies and 
$2,579,914 in cash. This award is a reduction of 18,101 


shares and $3,293,377 in cash from the claim of the plaintiff. 
The cash sum represents the interest and dividends on the 
number of shares which would have come to the telegraph 
company had it been in the The 
shares excluded from the accounting were: Five thousand 
American Tel. & Tel., 3.895; New England Tel. & Tel. 
200; Bell Telephone of Chicago Tele- 
phone and 8,609 shares in various of the companies claimed 
as a 30 per cent royalty, to which the master ruled the 
plaintiff had no claim under the famous contract of 1879. 
The reduction in the cash claimed by the plaintiff repre- 
sents the dividends and interest on the shares exempted 
from the accounting. The following table shows the claims 


possession of stock. 


Pennsylvania, 396 
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If you have two telephone circuits, as in Fig. 1 A, in 
which 1 and 2 are one circuit and 3 and 4 the other, you 
will certainly have cross-talk between them, if they are 
long enough. 

To use the upper pair, 1 and 3 for a circuit and 2 and 
4 for the other, will be no better and will make no practical 
difference regarding earth currents. 

Your best plan is to use either arrangement, but trans- 



































FiG.A 
! 3 
P FIG.B 
2 4 
Fig. 1. 
pose each circuit at different intervals. That is, either 


transpose One of them every half mile and the other every 
mile, or both every mile, but break joints as in Fig. 1 B. 
There is no known method of avoiding transpositions. 





od 


Position of: Fuses on a Protector. 


In connecting a protector, which is the best practice, to in- 
stall with the fuse on the line of the carbon or on the switch- 
board side? We have tried both ways. We find with the fuse 
on the line side, that a great many fuses burn out in a slight 
storm, while with the fuse on the inside, very few burn out. 
Both seem to protect the board equally well. 

Install with the fuse to the line. The reason is that if 
you ever get a cross with a power circuit, the heavy cur- 


rent will pass through the fuse to the carbon arrester and 
so to the ground. In so doing it will blow the use, open 
the circuit and save the wires, though leaving the line wire 
charged. If the carbon clocks are next the line, there is 
nothing to stop the heating effect of strong current and 
the wires may set a building on fire. As regards lightning 


alone, there is little choice. 


the Field 


made by the plaintiff, the amount due on defendant’s theory 
of apportionment and the master’s award: 


Plaintiff's Defendants Master’s 

Claim Conceded Award 

BORON (BOC) idk dcnnccemas 8,188 10,816 20,087 
Shares, par value..........$3,496,615 See ti(‘«wK SR 
WOGME GON Gc eciiicdadadmedawa 5,873,292 1,741,474 $2,579.914 
Dividend to April 1, 1909.... 3,489,295 S % » Gree 
Interest to April 1, 1909.... 2,315,744 eaee 8 82—=«“‘«‘“‘M ihe imc 
ogee. ee 33,558 7.500 80 i(‘“(as«asSC Ah re Ww 
Interest on franchises...... 34,694 2335 00—i«‘éC wd WOM 


The history of the case dates back to November 10, 
1879, when the National Telephone Company made a con- 
tract with the Western Union Telegraph Company, which 
provided that the latter would cease its telephone business 
and turn all telephone property and exchanges, etc., over 
to the Bell telephone company, the latter agreeing not to 
go into the telegraph business or to interfere with such 
business. Provision was made whereby the telegraph com- 
pany was to receive a royalty of 20 per cent on all tele- 
phones used in the United States under the license of the 
3ell company for seventeen years. Some time after this 
contract had been made, the Bell company, it is alleged, 
gave exclusive licenses to various telephone companies in 
different parts of the country for certain percentages, gen- 
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erally 35 per cent of their stock, free of cost. The account- 
ing called for was in connection with this latter action of 


the telephone company, as the telegraph company claimed 
one-fifth of these shares, The Bell 
company denied the right of the Western Union to any of 


with accrued dividends. 


suit resulted. 


the shares and the 





Long-Distance System of the Kansas City Independent 
Company. 

The very satisfactory report of earnings published by the 
Kansas City Company has at- 
tracted attention throughout the country. This company is 
tem, but, as shown by the map 


Long-Distance Telephone 


constantly extending its sys 
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der the Dingley bill paid a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem, 
a duty of 30 per cent, carbon pots 
which formerly were taxed 20 


now and porous 
at 


new law at the same rate. 


pay 


for batteries per cent, 


come in under the 
For unmanu- 


The new rate covering mica is as follows: 


mica, 5 cents per pound 


trimmed, mica 


factured rough trimmed only, 
and 20 per cent ad valorem; for mica cut 
and all manufactures of 10 
ad valorem. Under the 


uncut mica was 6 cents per pound and 20 per 


or 
or 
plates or built-up mica mica, 
cents per pound and 20 per cent 


Dingley law, 


cent ad valorem, and manufactured mica was 12 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. The new rates are, 
therefore, a small reduction in the specific duty, but will 
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Map Showing Lines and Connections of the Kansas City Long-Distance Telephone Company. 
locally owned lines make a comprehensive system of feed- cent ad valorem. Under the Dingley act such wire was 
ers. The accompanying illustration is reproduced from the not named, but paid the 45 per cent rate under the un- 
company’s map of its long-distance system, of which it enumerated clause, while cable, rubber or gutta-percha cov- 
shows the larger part. ered paid 35 per cent. 
— ; Poles, telephone, telegraph, trolley or electric light, un- 
The Telephone Industry and the New Tariff. der the new law pay a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. 
The new tariff law which went into effect at midnight Under the old law, the duty was 20 per cent ad valorem. 


August 5 does not as far as the telephone industry is con- 
the to marked extent from the 


schedule of the Dingley law. 


cerned change rates any 


Carbon electrodes, brushes, plates and disks, which un- 





Aluminum is now taxed at 7 cents per pound in its crude 
shape and in plates, bars and rods at 12 cents per pound; 
under the Dingley law the rate for the crude was 8 cents 
and for the plates, 13 Articles manufactured of 


Cec. cents. 
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aluminum, under both the new and the old law, pay 45 per 
cent ad valorem. The reduction of 1 cent per pound in the 
metal schedule will have no effect, so it is claimed, upon 
the price at which aluminum wire is sold. 

Lead in bars and pigs pays a duty of 2% cents per pound, 
the same as under the Dingley law, while lead in sheets 
pays 23g cents per pound as compared with 2% cents. 

Red lead and litharge are taxed at 254 cents per pound. 
This is not only a slight reduction, but unifies the rate on 
the two materials. Under the Dingley law red lead paid a 
duty of 27% cents per pound and litharge 234 cents. 

Zine has haa a slight reduction of duty. In blocks or pigs 
the tax is 13g cents per pound as against 1% cents under 
the old law, while zinc in sheets is taxed 15¢ cents per Ib. 
cents. 

Copper ore, scrap copper, copper in plates, bars, ingots 
Brazier’s copper, sheets, rods, 
These 


compared with 2 
and pigs are admitted free. 
pipes and copper bottoms pay 2% cents per pound. 
rates are unchanged from the Dingley law. 





Columbus Citizens Telephone Company Acquires Control 
of the London Home Telephone Company. 

\t a the the 
of directors of the Columbus Citizens Telephone Company 


meeting of executive committee of board 


of Columbus, Ohio, E. I. Barber of Wauseon turned over 
more than three-fourths of the stock of the London Home 
Telephone Company to the Columbus company, which will 
the the 
the work will be to 


in a high state of efficiency. 


will be taken of 
first 


The automatic system 


operate it in future. Possession 


property in near future and the 
place it 
connections will be made with 


will be installed and direct 


the Independents in Franklin County. The concern oper- 
ates not only the exchange in London, which is the county 
seat of Madison County, but also a large number of rural 
lines and village exchanges 

The company now has something over 1,000 telephones 
Madison 


the number, with proper service, can be largely increased 


in operation in County, and it is believed that 
The Columbus company has already made complete esti- 
mates for rebuilding the plant and work will start soon. 
The officials of the Columbus Citizens Telephone Com- 
pany, in addition to looking over the property of the Lan- 
caster, Ohio, company, is also inspecting the Washington 
plant at that 
Home 


place 
Tele- 


phone Company and the owners have made a proposition 


Court House plant. The Independent 


is operated by the Washington Court House 
for its sale to the Columbus concern. 

Reports show that in Franklin County and surrounding 
33,000 Independent telephones in opera- 
17,000 Bell. In 
13,000 subscribers, which would leave 


counties there are 


tion, as compared with Columbus each 


company has about 
about 20,000 Independents to 4,000 Bell in the surrounding 
The 


in order to obtain closer connection with these Independ- 


counties. Columbus Citizens Telephone Company, 


ents, has decided on a course of expansion, and it is possi- 


ble that most of the surrounding counties and towns will 
be controlled by the Columbus company in the near future. 
All the properties acquired by the Columbus company will 


be brought up to a high degree of efficiency. 





The Detroit Home Telephone Company Making Progress. 

The reorganization and incorporation of the Detroit 
Home Teiephone Company and the Interstate Telephone 
Company of Detroit, Mich., as briefly mentioned in a pre- 
vious issue, was accomplished a few weeks ago, and officers 
for the ensuing year were elected as follows: W. K. Jack- 
son, president; John A. Russell, assistant to the president; 
H. H. Robinson, general manager; S. E. Fisher, general 


superintendent; R. L. Frewin, general contract agent; F. C. 
sahr, auditor; J. F. 


Gribling, superintendent of construc- 
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tion; J. H. 
selanger, traffic manager. 
The floating of a new bond 
arranged for and subscribed to. 
Work is progressing very rapidly and the company is in 
During July the agents were turning 


Pree, superintendent of equipment, and J. T. 


issue for $1,000,000 was 


very good condition. 
in on an average of 25 contracts for service each day, and 
anticipations for the coming months are for a still greater 
number. 





BOOK REVIEW. 
TELEPHONE AccounTING: By R. G. Tuit, St. Louis, price 
$2.00. , 
Much can be written on the 
ing for telephone companies, and this book deals with the 
intended primarily to 


subject of account- 
whole subject in a general way. It is 
furnish new companies, and companies whose accounting sys- 
tems are not well developed, a general idea of principles and 
methods so that after the general scheme is thoroughly un- 
derstood, adaptations may be made to local conditions. The 
various classifications are taken up and the accounts which 
fall under each classification named. The method of entering 
the given with the reasons 
for charging items to the different accounts and examples are 


accounts is explanations as to 


given. In the back of the book is given various forms which 
are used by most of the large companies and which have 
proven to be a success. 





Another Iowa Sale. 

On August 20 the Iowa (Bell) Telephone Company pur- 
chased from Brenton Pros. the controlling interests in the 
Des Moines Mutual Telephone Company, Hawkeye Tele- 
phone Southern Telephone Company, 
Boone County Telephone Company and two smaller com- 


Company, Iowa 
panies representing in the aggregate 7,000 telephones. The 
loss of six telephone companies in a state where there are 
2,500 Independent companies may not be of very material 
consequence, yet it will handicap Independents in the imme- 
diate territory of the sale.. Just what good the Bell people 
expect to derive from purchasing an Independent company 
here and there is not apparent to the ordinary telephone 


man. [t is simply a continuation of their nagging policy 
which has proven disastrous to them in the past and can 
promise no different results in the future. 





Telephones Used on Trains. 
Hall, assistant superintendent of telegraph on the 


W... H. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway System, is trying a 


new scheme in the way of telephones on trains. Recently, 
at his instigation, the Fannin County flyer, a train running 
between Denison and Bonham, Texas, was equipped with 
enables the conductor and the 
This should prove 


a telephone which 


engineer to converse with each other. 


system, 


of great convenience in times of danger, or in other mat- 
ters, and it is stated that if this arrangement works satis- 
factorily the Katy system will equip several new trains 
which are soon to be installed in the same manner. 





The Telephone Made Money. 

The other day an Arvada subscriber who, in the past had 
reported all sorts of trouble, mostly imaginary, with his 
service, called the manager. “This is Mr. Blank,” said the 
subscriber. Miss Joering’s heart sank. 

“T want to tell you that this telephone has just made 75 
cents a hundred for us on 3,200 pounds of potatoes,” said 
the subscriber. “We had them all but sold at $1.50, but by 
the use of the telephone and about ten minutes of time, we 
sold them at $2.25, making just $24. Pretty good, eh?” 

Then Miss Joering smiled a smile indicating that she was 
at peace with the world—The Transmitter, published by the 
Colorado Telephone Company. 














From the Patent Office 
By Max W. Zabel 


ELECTRICAL RELAY. 
Clement, Washington, D. C., patent 928,360, July 20, 1909. 
Assigned to the North Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 
This relay consists of two magnets @ having a common 


E. E. 


heel piece @ and an L shaped yoke which supports the 


armatures ™, the armature supporting a plurality of 











springs, four in each tier, there being shown in the illus 
tration eleven tiers, two of the springs of each tier being 
at 8” 


8 as shown 


supported and the other two being supported at 


GUARD FOR TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE 
WIRES. 


C. J. Elliott, Oxnard, Calif., patent 928,431, July 20, 1909. 

This invention contemplates the provision at a _ pole 
carrying high tension wires, of a metal framework through 
which these wires pass, which is grounded so that when 
one of the high tension wires breaks at a point where it 
passes over a telephone or other low tension line, it will 


strike the framework and by the consequent arc, sever the 


broken portion from the main wire, thus preventing the 


pendant wire from touching the telephone or telegraph 
line while it still has its high tension. 

COIN BOX FOR TELEPHONES. 
F. D. Powell, Chicago, Ill, patent 929,629, July 27, 1909. As 


Chicago, III. 


This coin box is designed to provide a registering box 


signed to American Coin Register Co., 


which is so constructed that the insertion of a given coin 
serves to cause one previously deposited to be transmitted 


to a receptacle and the transmission of this first coin to 
its proper receptacle causes a registration of the coin. 
The first deposited coin finds lodgement in a_ suitable 


trough where it remains until the second coin is deposited. 
first position of lodgement, the coin 


bell or 


central operator that it has been deposited. 


In passing to its 


operates a_ suitable other device to apprise the 


SERVICE METER SYSTEM. 
Chicago, Ill., patent 929,708, Aug. 3, 1909. 
to Kellogg Swbhd & Sup. Co., Chicago III. 
This invention relates to service meters for telephone 
that three 
and in 
jointly with the cut-off relay, wherein the meter is operated 


Assigned 


W. Reid, 


lines of character wherein a conductor jack 


is used, which the service meter is actuated con- 
when the cut-off receives an exceptionally large amount of 
current sent out by the operator. This invention contem- 
plates avoiding the reactive effect due to the supervisory 
relay in systems of this kind, and contemplates a service 
meter having differentially wound coils of unequal numbers 


of turns and means for shunting cne of the coils of the 


service meter whereby the current in the other coil will 
actuate the meter. 
SOLDERING TOOL. 
Ludvig Nilsson and Olof Gustaf Nilsson, Chicago, 
Ill., patent 929,473, 1909. 
This soldering tool is designed to provide means whereby 


Johan 


July 27, 
the heating coil can be readily withdrawn and a new one 
inserted by having special contact-making devices arranged 
so as to adapt the iron for different voltages, and also 
provides securing means for preventing the acid used in 
soldering from objectionably influencing the joint between 
the copper clip and the casing which encloses the coil. 
It is also claimed that the tool is of exceptional strength 
and that the coil is encased in a substantially airtight com 
partment. 
ELECTRIC CURRENT 

Buffalo, N. Y., patent 

Variously 


RECTIFIER. 
IE, Garretson, 929,582, July 27, 1909. 


assigned. 


Means whereby pulsating current may be changed to 


changed to 
this 


direct current or alternating current may be 


either pulsating or direct current are described in 


patent. The means employed consist of placing together 
a plate of silver sulphide and a plate of metallic oxide 
which are so arranged that when current flows through them 
in one direction, they offer but slight resistance, but when 


the current attempts to flow threugh the metallic oxide to 


the silver, a high resistance is encountered. A _ plurality 
of these various elements are placed in series depending 
upon the voltage of the circuit. 

TELEPHONE SLUG HOLDER. 


patent 930,100, Aug. 3, 1909. 


Knudsen, Chicago, Ill. 


M. J. Stark, Jr., Chicago, III. 
Assigned one-half to C. B. 

This invention relates to a back plate on which a card is 
mounted to carry a miniature telephone directory, and a coin 
or slug tube mounted on the back, made out of one piece of 
metal, adapted to receive the coins or slugs at the top and 


to permit them to be taken out one at a time at the bottom. 





RELAY. 

J. Erickson, Chicago, patent 929,844, Aug. 3, 1909. 
to First Trust & Savings Bank, Trustee, Chicago. 

This ordinary tubular type with an L- 

shaped armature having the switching springs C, B, 

Pe Z 


7 At 


Assigned 


relay is of the 
suitably 


4 fP-F7 


“fy = 
































actuated by the armature E, which is hinged upon the shell 
of the relay on a knife edge as is customary. It is held in 
place by means of a sheet metal holding device F screwed 
tight against the relay by means of the screw f* 
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August 28, 1909. 


TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 
Harry G. Webster, Chicago, IIl., patent 930,513, Aug. 10, 
1909. Assigned to Milo G. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill, 

In this system the cord circuit has two supervisory 
relays which are polarized electromagnets having differen- 
tial windings, and each magnet controlling by its armature 
the supervisory signal. The arrangement of the circuit 
is such that, when the connecting plug is inserted into the 
jack of an idle line, a circuit will be completed through 
one of the relay windings through which current will flow 
in a direction tending to weaken the magnetization in one 
pole of the magnet, thus to operate the signal. When the 
line circuit is closed at the substation the other winding 
of the electromagnet is energized to restore the signal. 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
Harry G. Webster, Chicago, IIl., patent 930,516, Aug. 10, 


1909. Assigned to Milo G. Kellogg, Chicago, III. 
A cord circuit for interconnecting the telephone lines 
at the central station is described in this patent. It has 
associated with it means for establishing a circuit con- 


nection by which a connection through a telephone line 
closes a local circuit at the central office and establishes a 
path in shunt to a portion of said circuit which is under 
the control of the switch hook. The closing 
of the local circuit, while the shunt remains open, causes 


subscriber’s 


the display of an associated supervisory signal and pre- 
vents the energization of the line relay associated with 
the connected telephone line, while the closing of the shunt 


path causes the effacement of the supervisory signal. 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE EXCHANGE SELECTOR. 
F. H. Loveridge, Chicago, IIL, patent 931,072, Aug. 17, 1909. 
Assigned to Western Electric Co., Chicago, III. 

This invention relates to automatic telephone exchange selec- 
The 


the 


tor systems. general features may be pointed out as 


plurality of line terminals 


a plurality of local ter- 


consisting in provision of a 
3, 


minals 6, 7, 


mounted in a suitable plane; 


together with an arm 8 having line-connecting 








































springs 9, 10, and local connecting springs 11 and 12. The 
arm is actuated by the relays shown and the line terminals, 
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9 and 10, do not touch any of the springs while a selection 
is being made. The arm is moved opposite to the selected 
terminals and then by the completing operation moved 
At the same time the local springs 


line 
into connection therewith. 
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11 and 12 trail over the local terminals in their path when 
the arm 8 is moving to select a line terminal. 


SELECTIVE RINGING MAGNETO BELL. 
B. W. Sweet, Cleveland, O., patent 929,995, Aug. 3, 1909. 
signed to Century Telephone Cons. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


As- 


This harmonic ringer consists of the magnets d, d as- 
permanent 


sociated with two magnets c. A yoke c unites 
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held 


two sections 


made in 


The armature G is 


the cores d. 


at f and can be adjusted so that its parts are either bent 
upwardly or downwardly, the adjustment being made by 
means of the screw i and?’ and the saddle *# in com- 


bination with the oxbow spring G’ which tends to push down 








wardly against the upward adjustment of the nuts 7’. <A 
harmonic spring 7, holds the lower end of the screw and 
governs the frequency of vibration. 

EXTENSION CALL FOR TELEPHONES. 

A. R. Marcotte, Concordia, Kan., patent 929,965, Aug. 3, 1909. 
Assigned one-half to G. A. Layton, Concordia, Kan. 
Means are provided in this patent either inside or out 
side of the telephone box to be operated by the clapper 
wire of the telephone ringer. The local circuit for the 
extension bell is normally held open by means of a rock 
ing bar which engages a catch which is under the control 


of the telephone ringer so that whenever it operates, as when 
a call comes in towards the substation, the catch is released, 
the 


ing call at 


closes local circuit and gives an indication of the incom 
any place which it may be desired. 


TELEPHONE REPEATER. 


Mark R. Gibson, Philadelphia, Pa., \ug 


10, 1909. 


This telephone repeater consists of a dynamo having two 


patent 930,854, 


field magnets with a field. coil around the connecting leg 


and an armature between the end pole pieces. The arma 
ture, field coil and line circuit are all in series, and the 
armature is mechanically driven. It is claimed that the 


voice currents in passing through the field winding serve 


to cause armature currents sufficient to boost the normal 


talking current. Means are also provided to nullify the 
effects of residual magnetism. 
APPARATUS FOR MEASURING SERVICE. 
Davis S. Hulfish, Ill., patent 930,547, Aug. 10, 
1909. Assigned to A. T. & T. Co., New York, N. Y. 
This measuring device is to be used at the central station 
to make a record of the number of successful calls originat- 


In the drawing an automatic switch 


Chicago, 


ing upon a given line. 
is illustrated which connects the telephone line at the cen- 
tral station, and which call whenever it is 
operated so long as that call is completed, the registering 


registers a 


depending upon a current condition of the selected trunk. 











Factory and Sales 


Tue KeLLocc SwircHBoArp & Supply Company of Chicago, 


Registers for Measured Telephone Service. 

The measured service plan of deriving revenue is attract- 
ing constantly increasing attention in the telephone field. 
One of the factors which has restricted further develop- 
ment is the inability to agree on a reliable device to be 
located at the subscribers’ stations, by means of which 
calls may be registered. In working out this problem, the 
Gray Telephone Pay Station Company of Hartford, Conn., 


provides a small meter with a push button. This is mounted 


in a small metal case containing a bell which is struck 
once each time the button is pushed. The device may 
be attached to either wall or desk telephones and when 


operated gives the transmission of the ring to the central 
where it may be noted by the operator listening 


A failure to note such a ring will cause the 


office, 
on the line. 
operator to call the subscriber’s attention to his omission 
of the registering operation, so that the subscriber’s and 
records may be constantly in 


the telephone company’s 


and reliance 
The 
supplies the subscriber with a record on his own premises 
liable to fre- 
quently if the only records kept are those by the telephone 
company. The this 
forth in more detail with a full description of the model 


agreement, if the company keeps records, 


may be placed upon the subscriber’s meter. system 


and thus avoids disputes which are occur 


advantages of using system are set 
in a booklet which is distributed free by the Gray com- 


pany. = 


A New Publicity Firm. 
organization of 
Western 


respectively proprietor 





For the purpose of forming an wider 


scope and greater strength, Benjamin R. and 
W. Hull Western, up to August Ist, 
Manufacturers’ Advertising 
Mueller and W 


and 


and manager of the Bureau, 
New York, and Walter 
\ugust Ist, respectively 
Banning Company, New York, have 


H. Denney, up to 
president treasurer of the 
organized the Manu 
‘facturers’ Publicity Corporation. 

The officers of the corporation are Benjamin R. Western, 
president; Walter Mueller, vice-president and general man- 
ager; W. H. Denney, treasurer, and W. Hull Western, sec- 
retary. The offices will be located at the Hudson Terminal 
Building, 30 Church Street, New York 

All advertising heretofore directed by the Manufacturers’ 
and the Banning Company will be in 


Advertising Bureau 


charge of the new company. 





Shipments of the American Electric Telephone 
Company. 
The so-called dull period of the hot summer months does 


Recent 


not seem to have reached the American Electric Telephone 


Company of Chicago, for its switchboard department is 


adding help rather than taking it off to make up the large 


number of orders for the No. 45 Burns express switch- 





board. The company reports recent shipments of the 150 
drop switchboards to Pence, Ind.; Decatur, Ark.; Hope, 
Kans.; Camden, Mich.; Milford, Utah, and Glazier, Tex. 
Canadian Factory for Wasson Reels. 
Mr. B. F. Wasson, of Clinton, Ill, has returned from 


an extended trip through Canada and the Northwest. 
While in Winnipeg Mr. Wasson arranged with Mr. J. F. 
formerly an expert traffic manager on the Cana- 
Railway, to take charge of the new factory 


Wasson Winni- 


demand for grow 


Suttie, 
dian Pacific 
Reel Company is opening at 
continued to 


which the 
peg. The 
during the 


this device has 


past year and it promises to far exceed all 


previous sales the coming year, 


Ill., has issued an interesting pamphlet “What They Think of 
The _ booklet 
the opinions of thirty Superintendents of Telegraph of lead- 


il 


the Telephone in Train Dispatching.” contains 


~ 


g railroads of the country, as published in the Telegraph 
These opinions show the worth of the telephone in 
Slight 
is likewise made to the telephone dispatching system manu- 


Age. 
train dispatching and railway management. reference 
factured by the Kellogg company, which is now being used by 
many of the leading railroads. 

Among the specialties manufactured are yard telephones, 
portable telephones, waiting room telephones and complete dis 


patching systems. re 





THE KertLte River QuARRIES CoMPpANY, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has published a number of booklets relating to its creo- 
soting departments. One of these pamphlets describes the new 
creosoting works that the company has just completed at Madi 
Ill. (near St. Mo.) 


with the machinery for the manufacture 


son, Louis, This large plant is equipped 


modern and 
kinds of 


brackets, to 


most 


treatment of all timber, irom paving blocks, cross 


arms, pins and poles, bridge timbers, ties, ete. 


Both the standard creosoting and a special method devised by 
its consulting Walter 
This plant has a daily capacity of 250,000 feet of timber. An 


engineer, Buehler, are made use of 
other creosoting plant of the company is located at Sandstone, 
Sales Na- 
tional Bank Building and at St. Louis in the Pierce Building. 


Minn. offices are located at Chicago in the First 


1 
Dp 
I 





THE STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MANUFACTURING CoM- 
PANY, Rochester, N. Y., is distributing among its custom- 
ers a neat little blotter, on the front of which atten- 
tion is called to the sanitary glass transmitter mouth- 
piece. A gentle hint of warning on the blotter reads 


“Help the Crusade Against Tuberculosis—All Public Tele- 
phones Should be Equipped Immediately.” These sanitary 


transmitter mouthpieces may be procured through 


glass 
any of the company’s branches. A photograph of an at- 
tractive young lady using a desk telephone equipped with 
a glass mouthpiece is reproduced in the upper left hand 
corner of the blotter and adds greatly to its catchiness. 


an 


NortH ELecrric Company, of Dallas 


Kansas City, has closed a contract with the Louisiana Cresot- 





THI Cleveland, and 
ing Company, Winfield, La., to handle its entire output of creo- 
soted poles and cross arms. A large stock of cross arms is 
carried in Dallas, and poles are handled for direct shipment. 
The firm reports continued increase in the demand for creo 
soted products and prospective purchasers would do well to 
investigate the life of creosoted timber. 





Hoyt EvecrricAL INSTRUMENT 


has just 


THE Works of Penacook, 
N. H., issued a Hoyt 


meters, voltmeters and ammeters, of the D’Arsonval type 


catalog of the voltam- 


for direct current. Various types of instruments are de- 


scribed and illustrated and descriptions are given of the 
various methods of testing. 





J. C. Murray, district sales engineer for the Kellogg Switch 
board & Supply Company, of Chicago, reports the sale of a 
switchboard and telephones to the Consolidated Telephone 
Company, at Clarksburg, W. Va. 


o- 


THE PERFECTION WRENCH CoMPANY, of Port Chester, N. Y., 
will send to all interested telephone companies its circular de- 
scriptive of the wrench which is said to be a great time-saver 
for electricians, linemen or construction men. A complete de- 
scription and illustrations are given in the bulletin. 
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Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly ali financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 





ial 





PERSONAL. 
SHAFER has been appointed manager of the 
to fill the 


MR. CHAS. F. 
Jewell County Telephone Company, of Jewell, Kan., 
vacancy left by the resignation of A. C. Ely. 

Mr. R. C. KING has tendered his resignation as manager of 
the Nebraska Telephone Company at Wymore, in order to take 
up work with the Wymore Electric Company. 

MR. PRESTON HATCHER has been appointed manager of the 
Home Telephone Company, at Jonesboro, Ark., to fill the va- 
cancy left by the resignation of L. W. Fielding. 

MR. E. E. MICHAEL of Mankato, Minn., is the new manager 
of the Independent Telephone Company’s exchange at Tecumseh, 
Neb., filling the vacancy left by the resignation of Mr. H. F. 
Canon. 


MR. H. A. DOUGLASS, General Manager of the Wireless 
Cable Tester Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has just returned 
from a visit to London, England, where he was called by the 
death of his sister, Mrs. Janna Douglas Martin. 

MR. CHARLES C. CAMPBELL, for three years manager of the 
local branch of the Colorado Telephone Company, at Canon City, 
Colo., has been promoted to be district manager for the north- 
western part of Colorado for the company, with head- 
quarters at Sterling. 

MR. C. B. LUCK, formerly manager of the Ft. Worth Telephone 
Company at Ft. Worth, Tex., has been appointed superintendent 
of construction of the recently organized Mississippi Home Tele- 
phone Company, of Jackson, Miss. 


Same 


MR. R. P. BLACK, who has been manager of the Hattiesburg, 
Miss., exchange of the Home Telephone Company practically ever 
since the installation of the plant of that company, has been 


appointed district manager for the company with charge over 
both the Meridian and Hattiesburg offices. Mr. Black will™be 


succeeded in the local managership by J. S. Clark, who has 


been with the local office for some months. 


NEW COMPANIES. 

FT. WAYNE, IND.—The Toll Clearing Company has been in- 
corporated to establish and operate toll telenhone tines. The 
capital stock is $10,000 and the directors are: W. J. Uhl. Logans- 
port: Theodore Thorward, South Bend: John W. Coffey. Indian- 
apolis; Charles S. Norton., Indianapolis; J. A. Browne, Winches- 
ter; Samuel Tomlinson, Plymouth; George W. Beers. Fort Wayne: 


James §S. Brailey, Jr., Toledo, Ohio; Washington W. Harbaugh. 
Sullivan; Nelson G. Hunter, Wabash; William M. Bailey. The 


company is the incorporation of the Indiaya toll line clearing 
house. 

CODYVILLE, KY.—The Codyville Telephone Company has been 
organized here with a capital stock of $1,000, and will construct 
lines in and around Codyville. Construction material will be 
needed. Mr. J. C. Smith, Codyville, is manager of the company. 

JESSE, KY.—The Jesse Telephone Company has been organ- 
ized here by James FE. Brown and others for the purpose of 
building a local Independent line from Jesse via Sassafrac, Gourd 
and Cornettsville to Rockhouse, a distance of 20 miles, construc- 
tion work to be begun at once. The capital stock is placed at 
$2,000. James E. Brown is manager of the company. 

LIBERTY, KY.—A company to be known as the Big Telephone 
Company has been organized and incorporated by James A. 
Hines, J. B. Wesley and G. E. O. Watson. 

FERGUS FALLS, MINN.—Articles of incorporation of the Hein- 
ola Telephone Company were filed recently. The company incor- 
porates with an authorized capitalization of $2,100. It will con- 


struct a telephone line in the New York Mills country. The 
officers are: J. P. Aarni, of New York Mills, president; Henry 


Anderson, of Ottertail, vice-president; M. H. Korkalo, of New 
York Mills, treasurer; John Carlund, of New York Mills. secre- 
tary; and Jonas Ojala, F. O. Haapasaari and Fred Walpola, of 
New York Mills, directors. 

RICHTON (Perry County) MISS.—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by C. H. Stevens, Willis W. Alley and others for 
the Richton Telephone Company. The capital stock is placed at 
$10,000. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT.—The Great Falls Automatic Telephone 
Company has filed articles of incorporation with the clerk and 
recorder of this city. The new company, which is affiliated with 
the Montana Independent Telephone Company of Butte, is capi- 
talized at $500,000. Florence R. Vanderputte is named as presi- 
dent; George H. Stanton, vice-president and treasurer, and R. 
T. Durett, secretary and managing director. The new company 


has purchased a fine building site on First avenue, north, near 
the Federal building, in the best part of the city. 


Work will be 





begun in a few days on the $25,000 exchange, which will be 
equipped with the modern automatic switchboards and telephones. 
The exchange, it is promised, will be open for business on De- 
cember 1 of this year. Construction was begun some time ago 
on long distance lines from Missoula, where another automatic 
exchange is building, and long distance service to Butte will be 
established some time before the new exchange is opened. 

NEW COMERSTOWN, OHIO.—The New Comerstown & Post- 
boy Telephone Company with a capital stock of $500 has been 
incorporated by J. W. George and others. 

ALVA, OKLA.—The Valley Telephone Company is the name of 
a new company recently incorporated at this place. The capi- 
tal stock is placed at $3,000, and the incorporators are W. D. 
Anderson, C. J. Fink and Z. B. Anderson. 

DACOMA, OKLA.—A 
Telephone Company of this place. 
company is $1,000 and the directors are: 
Lewis and W, C, Hendricks 

NEW HOLLAND, PA.—An application has been made for a 
charter by Willis R. Knox, W. J. Caldwell, R. K. Lindsay and 
Jason K. Eaby, for a corporation to be known as the Intercourse 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, for a line beginning in the 
village of Intercourse, thence to Milltown; from the village of 
Intercourse to White Horse; from Intercourse to New Holland; 
from Intercourse through Bird-in-Hand to Leacock, with branches 
running from the last mentioned line to Witmer, and also to 
Gordonsville, Paradise and Leaman Place. All of the routes are 
in the townships of Leacock, Salisburg, Upper Leacock, Earl, 
East Lampeter, and Paradise, in Lancaster county, Pa. 

COLUMBIA, S. C.—The Richburg Telephone Company of Rich- 
burg has been chartered. The capital stock is $500 and the 
directors are R. H. Ferguson and J. O. Barber. 


charter has been granted the Citizens 
The capitalization of the new 
Frank B. Boorn, A. W. 


GILLET, TEX.—The Harmony Telephone Company with a 
capitalization of $375 has been incorporateed by Wm. Patton, 


S. F. Austin and J. B. Carmichael, Jr. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS.—Another rural 
organized recently at a meeting in this town. 


telephone company was 
Nearly 150 farmers 


from the towns of Two Creeks and Two Rivers were present. The 
officers of the new company are Nelson Le Clair, president; 


Adolph Grimm, vice-president; Gust, Eggert, secretary, and Peter 
Schroeder, treasurer. The line will cover a distance of 15 miles. 
The work of constructing the line will begin in a few weeks. 

TORONTO, ONT., CAN.—The following telephone companies 
have recently been chartered: Wolford Rural Telephone Com- 
pany, Limited, of Easton’s Corners with a capital stock of $10,000; 
The Oro Telephone Company, Limited, of Hawkestone with a 
capitalization of $20,000 


FINANCIAL. 
PRAIRIE GROVE, ARK.—The Prairie Grove Telephone Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $6,000 to $12,000. E. 
G. McCormick is president of the company. 


FLUSHING, OHIO.—The Flushing Telephone Company was 
recently granted an increase of capital stock of $25,000, which 
will be issued as preferred stock. 

CANADIAN, TEX.—The Canadian Long Distance Telephone 


Company has filed an amendment to its articles of incorporation 
increasing its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

LARSEN, WIS.—The Larsen Telephone Company has increased 
its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 


FRANCHISES. 

WATHENA, KAN.—The Northeast Kansas Telephone Com- 
pany has applied to the city of Wathena for a franchise grant- 
ing it permission to install a telephone system. It is stated that 
all the wires will be placed underground. 


CONSTRUCTION. 


MARKED TREE, ARK.—The Marked Tree Telephone Com- 
pany, recently organized, of which E. Ritter is president and W. 
L. Pfleger, secretary, treasurer and general manager, will shortly 
commence the construction of its system; 1,000 cedar poles will 
be erected, two new exchanges built and about 20 miles of toll 
line strung. 

SISSON, CALIF. (Siskiyou Co.)—The National Forest Service 
is constructing a telephone line to Trinity Center to take the 
place of the one constructed some two years ago, which has 
never been satisfactory. The old route will be followed, via 
Rainbow Camp to North Fork, when a new route will be taken 
up North Fork to the head of Bear Creek, thence along Bear 
Creek to Callahan’s and on to the Trinity Center. Heavy gal- 
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vanized iron wire will be used for the new line. It is twice the 
size of the wire used on the old lines. 

GUNNISON, COLO.—The Gunnison County Co-Operative Tele- 
phone Company has just about completed arrangements for the 
construction of its town lines. An expert has been engaged to 
make the plans for a first class system. 

CALDWELL, IDAHO.—Several representatives of the Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company of Boise took a trip to Jordon Val- 
ley in the interest of a telephone line to Jordon Valley. They re- 
port that all the people in Jordon Valley as well as those along 
Succor Creek are interested in having a telephone line through 
that section of the country. The plan is to build from Homedale 
into the Jordon Valley country. The Independent line is already 
built to Homedale and the proposed line will connect at this 
place. The people of Succor Creek and Jordon Valley have taken 
stock in the company that is being formed. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—There are 250 miles of the Michigan Central 
equipped with telephones for train dispatching and 200 miles more 
will be so equipped, making 1,000 miles of the New York Central 
System operated by telephone. The Northern Pacific has in- 
stalled telephone service on 470 miles, and will install 250 more 
immediately, The Norfolk and Western has arranged to equip 
its entire main line, 710 miles, with telephones. 


AVON, ILL.—The Avon Mutual Telephone Company, under the 
management of Mr. Irwin Jennings and Mr. Glen is fast rebuild- 
ing all the aerial lines and is stringing one copper return wire. 
The company installed a new 250 line, two position switchboard 
recently. 

TOLEDO, IA.—The Commercial Telephone Company will soon 
commence work on its new cable system. 

SANTA FE, N. M.—The local Forest Service has been author- 
ized by the district forester to build a telephone line from Pines 
to the Coyote Ranger Ranch, a distance of 46 miles. 

LAKE PLACID, N. Y.—The work of installing the telephone 
signal system on Mount Whiteface has been completed. By this 
means it will be possible to locate forest fires at any point for 
miles around. The telephone will also be of great benefit to sum- 
mer guests who take the trip up Mt. Whiteface, as they can now 
telephone of their safe arrival to their friends, 

COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Work on the new Wade branch exchange 
building for the Cuyahoga Telephone Company has started, and 
it is expected that it will be finished by October 1. The switch- 
board will be installed by November 1. It will take several weeks, 
however, to get the lines cut over, and the new exchange will be 

MOODYS, OKLA.—The directors of the Moodys Telephone 
Company recently perfected plans for the immediate construction 
of their lines. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Charles E, Wilson, general manager of 
the Keystone Telephone Company, made a recent inspection of 
its system preliminary to the building of five new trunk lines to 
Pittsburg. When these are finished, in the Fall, Philadelphia 
people will have direct communication with Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, 
Missouri West Virginia, connection being made with the 
Pittsburg and Allegheny Telephone Company. The company is 
likewise going to build an immense fireproof vault in its main 
exchange on South Second street. In case of fire this will insure 
uninterrupted service, in any of the five branches, as the trunk 
lines may be transferred to the new vault within 24 hours. A 
school for operators is to be held in the Main exchange, for the 
training of operators, that good service may always be given. 

GREEN RIVER, UTAH.—The Green River Telephone Company 
is preparing to build lines from this place to the Little Valley and 
San Rafael districts. About 25 miles of line will be constructed 

ALAMEDA, SASK., CAN.—The Alameda _ Rural 
Company has let a contract to M. Misfeldt, Frobisher, 
the construction of the proposed telephone system. 


OXBOW, SASK., CAN.—Thos. H. 
of the Oxbow Rural Telephone Company, 
August 6th for the construction of the proposed 
system, with a total of 78 miles of pole line. 

REGINA, SASK., CAN.—The Saskatchewan government has 
awarded a contract to J. S. Bartleman, Regina, Sask., for the 
construction of the long distance telephone line between Saskatoon 
ind Prince Albert. Connections have also been made at Fillmore 
between the government telephone systems of Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. 

WINNIPEG, MAN.—There are no fewer than 3,000 applications 
to the telephone commissioners for extensions of rural telephones 
and construction work is being rushed. The Turtle Mountain sys- 
tem has now been turned over to the government. The Molita- 
Arthur telephone owners have applied to the government to pur- 
chase their system, which is composed of telephone exchanges in 
the towns of Molita and Lyleton and rural lines throughout the 
municipality. The town of Neepawa has made a proposition to the 
government to take over the system and avoid the inconvenience 
of having two central offices in one town. 
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ELECTIONS. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IA.—At the meeting of the stockholders of 
the Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Company, of this city, held 
recently, officers and directors were elected. A. G. Hawley, of 
Clinton, was chosen president of the company. The company’s 
contract with the city calls for the expenditure of $50,000 here 
during the present year, and this will be lived up to the very 
letter, according to President Hawley. The company is only 
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awaiting the completion of the finishing touches on the Clinton 
plant before starting on the big work here. The officers of the local 
company elected at the meeting are as follows: President, A. G. 
Hawley, Clinton; vice-president, B. F. Cummings, Marshalltown; 
secretary, C. B. Cheadle, Joliet, Ill.; treasurer, J. P. Cooper, Mar- 
shalltown. Board of directors: B. F. Cummings, Marshalltown; 
A. G. Hawley, Clinton; C. B. Cheadle, Joliet, Ill; A. P. Arm- 
ington, Joliet; E. S. Sterrett, Decatur, Ill.; J. P. Cooper, Marshall- 
town; W. J. Thill, Des Moines. 


KIMBALL, KAN.—The Kimball Telephone Company had its 
annual session a short time ago. The following officers were 
elected: J. Spohr, president; V. S. Kelsey, treasurer; R. E. Mor- 


gan, secretary. Directors, Ed. Acton, W. T. Stanley, Mort Wright, 
J. M. Myers and James Lowe. : 


LYONS, N. Y.—The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Wayne-Monroe Telephone Company was held here a short time 
ago. Officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, Charles 
A. Lux; vice-president, George F. Waters; secretary-treasurer, 
Dr. Charles Towlerton; directors, Charles A. Lux, George F. 
Waters, Dr. Charles H. Towlerton, Frank D. Gaylord, W. B. 
Rogers, Dr. Robert S. Carr. 


ERIE, PA.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Mutual Telephone Company, satisfaction was expressed with the 
business of the past year and the excellent prospects for the fu- 
ture. The Mutual has shown a steady growth in the number of 
subscribers and spent considerable money in improvements. All of 
the former directors were re-elected. They are: William R. Trask, 
who has served as president; W. E. Hayes, the sertary, and Dr. 
Gorge B. Kalb, William Spence and T. P. Morse. 


RICHMOND, VA.—At a meeting of the stockholdcrs of the 
James River Valley Telephone Company, C. M. Saunderson, of 
Cumberland county, was unanimously elected president and gen- 
eral manager for the ensuing year. M. S. Knight of Cartersville 
was elected secretary and treasurer. This telephone system cov- 
ers one of the most fertile and prosperous sections of the state 
and has been in operation for several years. The management 
now proposes to make extensive improvements. When they are 
completed the line will compare favorably with any country line 
in the state. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The following is taken from Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports of August 18: ‘In a recent report 






from Latin America, an American consul tells of a telephone 
concession recently granted to a party in his district. The 
line is to have a distance of 125 miles, not including a branch 


name and address of the con- 
consul.’”’ Further information 


system which is projected. The 
cessionaire is furnished by the 


may be obtained from the Bureau of Manufacturers, Dept. of 
Labor and Commerce, referring to file No. 3786. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—A report taken from the Daily Con- 
sular and Trade teports of August 18 reads “‘An American 
Minister in the West Indies forwards particulas and a copy of 
the law relative to a long-distance telephone concession that 


will be granted by the State.” A copy of the report of the 
law may be had by interested parties upon application to the 
Bureau of Manufactures, Dept. of Labor and Commerce, re- 


ferring to file No. 3794. 

LOVINGTON, ILL.—The Merchants & Farmers Telephone Com- 
pany, of Moultrie county, is the name of a new company com- 
posed of business men and farmers who have purchased C. A. 


Gregory’s holdings in the Gregory Telephone Company. W. O 


Neff is president and E. S. Jones treasurer. A. A. Brown has 
been employed as manager and John Hines assistant manager. 
The lines will be completely overhauled and the service improved 
in general. Mr. Gregory’s reason for selling is that he wishes 
to give more time to other interests, 

SALUDA, 8S. C.—The owners of the Saluda Telepnone Com- 
pany have sold the property of the company, including the fian- 


chise in this town, to Mr, A. J. Day, of Trenton, and the transfer 


will be made at once. It is the purpose of Mr. Day to enlarge 
the system, install an exchange, and encourage the building of 
rural lines from several points in the county to Saluda. A line 
from the Delmar section of the county to this place is now in 


while two lines extend from here to New- 
Ferry and Coleman These 


course of construction, 
berry, tapping the Higgins 


sections. 


will be built at once, one leading out to Fruit Hill and the other 
to Big Creek. 
FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Auditor Darst has made his return to 


the County Court in which he gives the assessments of the public 
public service corporations for this county as determined by the 
Board of Public Works. Among them are: Consolidated Tele- 
phone Company, $82,371; Central District Printing & Telegraph 
Company, $68,377; American Telegraph & Telephone Company, 
$6,028; Boothsville Telephone Company, $2,935; Bridgeport Tele- 
phone Company, $2,286; Rivesville & Montana Telephone Com- 
pany, $2,253; Wadestown Telephone Company, $1,863; Hannington 
& Smithfield Telephone Company, $1,330; Fairmont & Western 
Telephone Company, $1,175; Marion Telephone Company, $542; 
Clarksburg & Hannington Telephone Company, $260; Short Line 
Telephone Company, $258. 

MASONTOWN, W. VA.—This city suffered a very disastrous 
fire a short time ago. Before the fire was gotten under control 
several buildings were destroyed, among which was that of the 
Tri-State Telephone Company’s exchange. The telephone com- 
pany suffered a damage of about $1,000. 














